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ARTICLE 


THE SEMITISMS OF ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL’ 


EveN the most casual reader of St. Luke’s Gospel is faced at the 
outset with a problem. After an author’s preface of four verses, 
written in good idiomatic Greek, he is presented with a narrative of 
twenty-four chapters, of which the background, the ideas, and much 
of the phraseology, are unquestionably Semitic. The Semitic back- 
ground, many of the Semitic ideas, and some of the Semitic phraseo- 
logy, are, of course, easily explicable in the light of the subject-matter. 
But if we compare St. Luke with the other Synoptists, we are forced 
to admit that ‘subject-matter’ is very far from being a complete 
explanation ; for not only do certain of the characteristic Semitic 
expressions, which all three share, occur with greater frequency in 
St. Luke, but there are in addition a whole host of peculiarly Lukan 
Semitisms, that is, constructions and phrases, sometimes complete 
sentences, which, awkward in Greek, are normal and idiomatic in 
Semitic. And they are to be found in all parts of the Gospel. Thus, 
Zacharias and Elisabeth ‘were both righteous before God, walking in 
all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless’ ;? the 
Pharisees ‘lie in ambush’ for Jesus ‘to hunt something out of his 
mouth’ ;} the Day is to come ‘as a snare, upon all those who are 
sitting upon the face of all the earth’ ;* and the disciples, after the 
Resurrection, are enjoined to ‘sit’ in Jerusalem ‘until clothed from 
on high with power’.’ How came it, then, that an Evangelist, who 
to judge from his preface could write as good Greek as any of his 
contemporaries, nevertheless wrote the body of his Gospel in this 
curious Semitizing style? That is the problem. 

A priori there are three possible solutions: (1) that the Gospel as 
it stands, apart from the Preface, is a translation into Greek of a 
Semitic original ; (2) that the Semitisms are due to the Evangelist’s 
use of Semitic sources, which either he or someone else translated ; 
(3) that he himself was consciously Semitizing. 

The first solution may easily be disposed of. St. Luke, it is agreed 
to-day, used at least two sources, St. Mark and Q; and both, when 
he used them, were in Greek. Consequently, any theory of a*Semitic 
original for the Gospel as it stands is ruled out of court. The debate 
is accordingly between solutions 2 and 3, though neither of them is 
of necessity exclusive of the other. 


* A paper read to the Oxford Society of Historical Theology on 25 February 
1943. 

* Luke i. 6. 3 Luke xi. 54. 4 Luke xxi. 34, 35. 5 Luke xxiv. 49. 
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To begin with, our preference will probably be for 2. Jesus, we 
may argue, was a Palestinian Jew: so were His disciples. Therefore 
the primitive records of His words and deeds will inevitably have 
been handed down, not in Greek, but in Semitic. When and where 
the first Greek translations were made is relatively unimportant. 
What is important is recognition of the fact that any Greek tradition 
that has any claims to historicity at all must be built ultimately on 
a Semitic foundation : and we shall expect to see traces of the influ- 
ence of that foundation, even in a quite advanced stage of the building. 
Since St. Luke’s Gospel represents such a stage, his Semitisms, we 
may conclude, fall naturally into place. 

Nor is this merely speculation. It is established that St. Luke 
knew St. Mark and Q in Greek. Whether either or both were initially 
composed in Greek is disputable ; but, whatever their original language, 
their Greek shows very evident traces of the Semitic influences de- 
scribed above. And many of the traces persist in St. Luke. For 
example, St. Mark represents Jesus as assuring the disciples that 
they should ‘in no wise taste of death, till they should see the kingdom 
of God’ ;* or again, in Q, in the injunction ‘Fear not them that kill 
the body’, doBodpa is followed by the preposition azo and the object 


in the genitive. Both these characteristically Semitic expressions . 


(and many more) are reproduced verbatim by St. Luke. Thus in 
order to account for a fair proportion of the Lukan Semitisms we 
need look no further than St. Mark and Q. And this explanation 
may be extended to cover whatever other sources St. Luke may have 
used ; although what those sources were we can do no more than 
guess. 

Yet however many of the Semitisms are attributable to sources 
there is clearly a substantial residuum which can only be due to the 
Evangelist himself. His continual re-phrasing of St. Mark is decisive 
on this point. As an illustration may be compared the Markan and 
Lukan versions of the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen.’ According 
to St. Mark, after the maltreatment of the first servant, the Lord of 
the Vineyard ‘sent unto them again another servant’; and then ‘he 
sent another’. St. Luke has re-phrased twice—‘and he added to send 
another servant’; and then ‘he added to senda third’. The expression 
‘to add to do something’ in the sense of ‘doing it again’ is not 
Greek, but Semitic; so St. Luke has deliberately ‘improved’ on his 
source by importing a Semitic idiom. But this instance is in no way 
unique.* And as St. Luke treated St. Mark, so, it may be presumed, 
he also treated Q and his other sources. 


* Mark ix. 1 || Luke ix. 27. * Matt. x. 28 || Luke xii. 4. 
3 Mark xii. 1-12 || Luke xx. 9-19. 
4 Cp. e.g. St. Luke’s predilection when rewriting the Markan narrative for 
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Of the possible solutions, therefore, it seems that both 2 and 3 are 
partially correct though neither is completely so. Some Semitisms 
St. Luke found in his sources and retained: others he added himself ; 
for the evidence shows him to have been an habitual and deliberate 
Semitizer. 

This inevitably calls for further elucidation, particularly when the 
Evangelist so described was a Gentile by birth and education, and, 
moreover, was writing for Gentiles. So far from having solved any- 
thing we are in reality only presented with the original problem in 
a fresh and acuter form. St. Luke, it is acknowledged, could write 
good Greek, and on occasion did so. Whence, then, his deliberate 
Semitisms ? 

When St. Luke wrote his Gospel he must have been a Christian of 
several years’ standing. He had spent much time in the company 
of St. Paul, who spoke both Greek and Semitic; he had mixed freely 
with Semitic speaking Christians in Palestine; and he had read at 
least two accounts of Jesus’ life and work written in a semitizing style. 
In consequence, it is not inconceivable that his native Greek had 
become so infected that he not only spoke, but also wrote, quite 
naturally, in the Semitic-Greek patois current among so many of his 
co-religionists. Indeed, in the light of the fact that he was a deliberate 
Semitizer, he will have done so consciously in order to ‘stick to 
tradition’; that is, because he thought that such a style was the 
established medium for the writing of a Christian Gospel. 

Confirmation, or otherwise, of this hypothesis has to be sought in 
any distinctive Aramaisms the Gospel may exhibit; since not only 
was Aramaic the particular Semitic language that St. Luke would 
come across among his Semitic-speaking friends, but it was also the 
foundation of the Gospel tradition. If we are to maintain that 
St. Luke’s Semitisms are due to the patois, we are bound to ask what 
evidence there is for distinctive Aramaic influence on his style. 

An investigation yields a disappointingly meagre return. Only two 
characteristically Aramaic expressions are at all common : the colloca- 
tion of the verb ‘to be’ with the participle in place of the finite verb, 
as in hoav 5é atdr@ eyyilovres;' and the phrase ‘to begin to do 
something’, as in the constantly recurring ‘he began to say’.* This 
is indeed very little; especially when one remembers that neither of 
these expressions is confined to Aramaic. And in view of St. Luke’s 
studied omission, or translation, of the Aramaic words and names 


the graphic ‘And behold’ at v. 12, 18, &c.; his re-phrasing of St. Mark’s 
‘and they were all amazed’ as ‘and amazement came upon them all’ at iv. 36; 
and his expansion of St. Mark’s avrov xparijoa into émPareiv én’ abrov tas 
xeipas at xx. 19. 

* Luke xv, 1. * e.g. Luke iv. 21, vii. 24. 
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that St. Mark has preserved,’ we are forced to conclude that the 
influence of the patois, if it was exerted at all, can only have been 
slight. 

But although hardly any of St. Luke’s Semitisms are demonstrably 
derivable from Aramaic, there are several which can be traced without 
question to Biblical Hebrew. Three of these may be conveniently 
illustrated from one verse: Kai éyévero év 7@ elvac adrov év pig ta 
modewv Kai idod avip mArjpns Aémpas.* The opening phrase xai 
éyévero, so frequent in St. Luke, is the familiar Old Testament ‘and 
it came to pass’. Here, as often in the Old Testament, it is followed 
by ‘in’ with the infinitive and the personal pronoun. There is, 
furthermore, no main verb in the verse: instead, the graphic Hebraic 
‘and behold’ leaves ‘a man (in the nominative) full of leprosy’ 
hanging in the air. The whole sentence just asks to be translated 
into Hebrew word for word. Yet common as are its idiosyncrasies 
in Hebrew, they are either unknown, or else very rare, in Aramaic. 
St. Luke has not Aramaized, but Hebraized, as he has very frequently 
elsewhere. 

In a Gentile writing for Gentiles this is extraordinary. There is 
no reason to suppose that St. Luke made a special study of Hebrew. 
And even if he did, it is hardly likely that he became so soaked in its 
idiom as habitually to Hebraize his sources. 

There remains but one other alternative: that the Hebrew idiom 
in which he wrote came to him from the LXX. As a Gentile Christian 
he will certainly have known the LXX; for it was the only means of 
access the non-Semitist had to those vital Scriptures which were the 
proof of the Christian preaching. What more natural than that an 
instructed Christian, such as St. Luke shows himself to be, should 
not only know his LXX, but know it well, and hold it in high 
esteem; so that when he came to write his Gospel he deliberately 
copied the LXX language and consciously wrote in what he would 
call ‘Biblical’ style? Viewed from this angle it is not the body of 
the Gospel with its Semitisms that requires explanation, so much 
as the preface with its cultivated Greek: but the preface can be 
explained without difficulty as another of St. Luke’s essays in style, 
designed to commend to a critical public what they might otherwise 
have thought from its opening sentences a literary monstrosity. 

So much for generalizations. It has now to be shown that this 
influence-of-the-LXX hypothesis is supported by the evidence of the 
Gospel itself; and the evidence is best summarized under five heads. 


* Thus rad0a xodps at Mark v. 41 and *Affa@ at Mark xiv. 36 are both 
omitted by St. Luke; while St. Mark’s 6 Kavavaios is translated by 6 ZnAwris 
at Luke vi. 15. 

* Luke v. 12. 
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1. The Old Testament Quotations in St. Luke demonstrate that the 
author normally quoted from the LXX. When he is dependent on 
St. Mark and Q he frequently leaves differences from the LXX 
unaltered ;* but when not dependent on them,’ or when expanding 
a quotation derived from them,} he approximates very closely indeed 
to the LXX. 

2. The forms of Old Testament proper names in St. Luke are almost 
always identical with the forms in the LXX. ‘The only exception of 
significance is the case of Elisha: whereas the LXX consistently has 
the indeclinable ’EXewaie, St. Luke declines ’"EXccaios.4 On the 
other hand should be noted: (a) St. Luke’s preference for ‘JepovoaA7jp 
as against St. Mark’s ‘JepoodAvpa—‘Iepovoadnp is also the LXX’s 
preference ; (6) the appearance of Cainam, son of Arphaxad, in the 
Genealogy—Cainam appears in the LXX though not in the Hebrew 
text of Gen. xi. 12, 13; (c) the occurrence at Luke iv. 26 of the 
declinable form Lidwvia for Sidon, which occurs nowhere else in 
the whole of Greek literature except in the LXX rendering of 1 Kings 
xvii. 9, which is precisely the passage to which St. Luke is referring. 

3- The characteristic vocabulary of St. Luke is very largely to be 
explained as drawn from the LXX. As examples may be cited: 
(a) a characteristically Lukan word—the preposition éveimov, which 
though frequent in St. Luke and the LXX is never found outside 
the New Testament except occasionally in the papyri; (5) a technical 
term—dvaroAy as applied to the Messiah at Luke i. 78 is the LXX 
translation of the ‘Branch’ at Jer. xxiii. 5 and Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12; 
(c) a word used in an abnormal sense—xovAa is used by St. Luke in 
the sense of ‘womb’ seven times as it commonly is in the LXX,5 
but it is not so used elsewhere except in one passage in St. Matthew.® 
To these examples may be added St. Luke’s use (five times) of pjya 
in the sense of ‘thing’, a usage which is otherwise confined to the 
LXX.’ 

4. A high percentage of St. Luke’s most striking phrases have either 
exact, or very close, parallels in the LXX. Thus zopevecOar dricw,® 
éraipew tiv pwvyiv or Tos dfOadpous,? roveiv EAeos peta,” ornpilew 


* e.g. Mark i. 3 || Luke iii. 4; Matt. xi. 10 || Luke vii. 27. 

? e.g. Luke xxiii. 30. 3 e.g. Luke iii. 5, 6. 

‘I regard as insignificant the case of Elijah, where St. Luke adopts the 
declinable ’HAeias found in the Apocryph al Books, Josephus, and St. Mark, 
as against the indeclinable "HAcov of the LXX Historical Books; and also 
a few minor variations in the Genealogy. 

5 e.g. Gen. xxx. 2; Job ii. 9b. 6 Matt. xix. 12. 

7 Cp. e.g. Gen. xv. 1; 1 Kings i. 27. 

* Luke xxi. 8: cp. e.g. Deut. vi. 14; 1 Sam. xxv. 42. 

9 Luke vi. 20, xi. 27, xvi. 23, xvii. 13: cp. e.g. Gen. xiii. 10; Ruth i. 9, 14. 

© Luke i. 72, x. 37: cp. e.g. Gen. xxiv. 12; Judges i. 24. 
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76 mpoownov, minrew ordpatt payaipas,’ are all good LXX. As 
a more lengthy parallel may be adduced the words of the angel to 
Mary ov ddvvarjce mapa tod Geot wav piya,? which may be com- 
pared with the question to Abraham 7) ddvvarei mapa 7H OG pijpa* 
and also the similar phrase in Deut. xvii. 8.5 

5. In a number of instances St. Luke has re-phrased St. Mark either 
in accordance with LX X usage, or in characteristically LXX language. 
Four instances must suffice. In the Parable of the Sower,* according 
to St. Mark, some seed fell eis ras axdv@as: St. Luke says it fell 
év péow Ta&v akavOGv—a perfectly possible expression, but not nearly 
such idiomatic Greek as St. Mark’s: the alteration is due to St. Luke’s 
partiality for év péow, which he has derived from the LXX.’ At 
Mark ix. 31 Jesus ‘was teaching his disciples and said to them’: 
St. Luke has in the parallel passage ‘put into your ears these words’, 
a phrase which has several parallels in the LXX.° Again, St. Mark’s 
Greek for ‘respecting anyone’s person’ is BAéwew eis mpdcwmov, for 
which St. Luke substitutes AapBavew mpdowmov,? a regular LXX 
translation of a common Hebrew idiom.” Finally, St. Luke has twice 
emended St. Mark’s BAémere amo, in the sense of ‘beware of’ to 
mpooexete amd:" the LXX has zpoodyew azo six times, but Liddell 
and Scott quote no instances outside the Bible. 

This evidence is, I submit, conclusive. Granted that St. Luke was 
dependent upon Semitizing sources; granted also that he may have 
been influenced to a slight degree by the Semitic-Greek patois of his 
Aramaic-speaking friends; the bulk of his Semitisms are to be 
ascribed to his reverence for, and imitation of, the LXX. They are, 
in fact, not ‘Semitisms’ at all, but ‘Septuagintalisms’; and St. Luke 
himself was not a ‘Semitizer’, but an habitual, conscious, and de- 
liberate ‘ Septuagintalizer’. 


How does this conclusion affect our estimate of St. Luke’s Gospel 
as a whole? In particular, what light has it to throw on the out- 


standing problem of the nature and value of the material peculiar to 
the Gospel ? 


* Luke ix. 51: cp. e.g. Jer. iii. 12; Ezek. vi. 2. 

2 Luke xxi. 24: cp. e.g. Isa. iii. 25; Jer. xxi. 7; Ecclus. xxviii. 18. 

3 Luke i. 37. 4 Gen. xviii. 14. 

5 It may be that some of the longer parallels should be classed as quotations 


under § 1, but whether quotations or reminiscences they are equally evidence 
of LXX influence. 


® Mark iv. 1-9 || Luke viii. 4-8. 

7 St. Luke has év péow with the genitive eight times: St. Mark has it twice: 
in the LXX it is very common. 

§ e.g. Exod. xvii. 14; Jer. xxxiii. 15; Mal. ii. 2. 

9 Mark xii. 14 || Luke xx. 21. e.g. Lev. xix. 15; Ps. Ixxxi. 2. 

* Mark viii. 15 || Luke xii. 1; Mark xii. 38 || Luke xx. 46. 
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As is well known, it is argued by one side in the debate on this 
question, that in addition to St. Mark and Q, St. Luke used also 
another written source (L),’ which he frequently preferred to St. Mark,’ 
and which the modern historian can trust as a first-class authority ;3 
by the other side it is argued that St. Luke had no other written 
sources besides St. Mark and Q,‘ and that his peculiar matter is 
sometimes his own writing up of fragments which he had gleaned 
from oral tradition, and sometimes his re-writing and re-interpretation 
for dogmatic reasons of material which he found in St. Mark.5 The 
issue has still to be decided; but no one, it seems, has as yet con- 
sidered the bearing on it of the Evangelist’s Semitizing style. 

It would be foolish to claim too much: to pretend, for example, 
either that the facts brought forward in the first part of this paper 
and the conclusion arrived at will settle the question outright, or that 
in reaching a settlement they are even of primary importance. Yet 
they are, I suggest, of some importance; and they should be taken 
into consideration along with other facts. For if, in the matter 
peculiar to St. Luke, we can detect any sections that are certainly not 
Septuagintalistic, ie. if we can pick out either in dialogue or in 
narrative any definite Aramaisms, then the case for a written L is 
supported, at any rate to the extent that there is evidence for an 
historically reliable source or sources independent of the Evangelist. 
If, on the other hand, all the Semitisms in the peculiar matter can be 
accounted for as Septuagintalisms, then the evidence for an indepen- 
dent source or sources is weakened, and the case of those who maintain 
that L is no more than St. Luke’s writing up of oral tradition and 
his re-writing of St. Mark, is proportionately strengthened. 

By way of illustrating and expanding this contention, and indicating 
on which side the truth would appear to lie, we may briefly examine 
five specimen sections. 

First, the Infancy Narratives (Luke i, ii). The whole of these 
narratives reads like a piece of one of the Historical Books of the 
Old Testament, particularly the opening of the First Book of Samuel. 
There are no traces of Aramaic whatsoever: the idiom is Biblical 
Hebrew. Even Torrey is forced to admit this; for, although he 
regards every other chapter in the Four Gospels as translated from 
Aramaic, he makes an exception here and conjectures for these two 
chapters only a Hebrew original. Yet in addition to their Hebraic 


? e.g. Easton, The Gospel according to St. Luke (p. xxiii). 

2 e.g. Streeter, The Four Gospels (pp. 209 ff.). 

3 This would appear to be the logic of Streeter’s statement that ‘if the 
conclusions of this chapter are sound we must recognize in Proto-Luke the 
existence of another authority comparable to Mark’ (The Four Gospels, p. 222). 

4e.g. Creed, The Gospel according to St. Luke (p. \xvi). 

5 e.g. R. H. Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the Gospels (pp. 164 ff.). 
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flavour, their vocabulary and phraseology are also very definitely 
Septuagintal: Zacharias, for instance, was ¢£ é¢yyepias ’Afid, and he 
ministered at 76 Ovovacripiov Tod Ovprdyatos—both LXX technical 
terms. If, therefore, there be a Semitic source behind Luke i, ii, that 
source must have been Hebrew; and it would further seem that the 
Greek translator, whoever he was, translated with one eye all the time 
on the LXX. It may be that the translator was St. Luke himself, if 
he knew any Hebrew: it may be, again, that he was some unknown 
Christian, whose version St. Luke drastically revised: or, it may even 
be that there was no Hebrew original, that St. Luke’s source existed 
in Greek from the start, and that the LXX language is due either to 
the author, or to St. Luke, or to both. The number of these com- 
plicated possibilities is Legion. But it is far easier to suppose that 
St. Luke had no source at all; that when in Palestine with St. Paul 
he heard some traditions about Jesus’ and John the Baptist’s births: 
and that when he came to compose his Gospel he used them as an 
introduction to the Markan narrative, and cast them in a deliberately 
‘Biblical’ mould. 

Second, the Synagogue Story (Luke iv. 16-30). In this section 
there is but one possible indication of Aramaic influence, the peri- 
phrastic 4v avarefpappévos. As was seen above, this usage is common 
in St. Luke ; it is found also both in classical Greek and the LXX; 
so that when we remember in addition that many of the Lukan 
occurrences are in introductions to sections (as here) which are plainly 
editorial, its assistance in proving an Aramaic background is hardly 
very great. Yet an unmistakably Semitic atmosphere pervades the 
story throughout. In the light of our general conclusion about the 
nature of St. Luke’s Semitisms it is likely that the majority in this 
instance are Septuagintalisms: and such an analysis proves them to 
be. Thus, the phrase in verse 26, eis Laperra rijs Lidwvias mpos 
yuvaixa xjpav, is demonstrably an exact reminiscence of the LXX 
text of 1 Kings xvii. 9; while of the twenty-six words in the Isaiah 
quotation in verses 18 and 19, twenty-four are identical with the 
LXX. This evidence can be harmonized with the view that St. Luke 
was following a source, which here, as elsewhere, he preferred to 
St. Mark—provided we admit that he radically Septuagintalized it. 
But the alternative hypothesis is simpler, that he re-wrote, not some 
imaginary source, but the similar story in Mark vi. 1-6, and that he 
transferred its occasion from the middle of the Ministry to the 
beginning in order to draw out its symbolic significance." 

Third, the Parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke x. 29-37). This 
parable has far fewer Semitisms than either of the sections previously 


* In this he anticipates John i. 11 (‘He came unto his own, and they that 
were his own received him not’). 
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considered, though four, at least, may be noted (the verb dixar@ used 
in the sense of ‘vindicate’; the twice repeated ‘fell among thieves’ ; 
the periphrasis ‘he who did mercy with him’; and ‘Go’ introducing 
the final command); and all of them are most naturally accounted 
for as due to LXX influence. Concurrently with the decrease in the 
number of Semitisms there is a marked increase in the number of 
literary, or classical, words and phrases (e.g. 7jpilava, wavdoyxeiov, 
brodaBwv of ‘answering’,’ or xara ovyxvpiav). In fact, stylistically 
the parable reads very much like one of the chapters from the latter 
half of Acts,* where a similar combination of Septuagintal with more 
literary Greek is observable. And the reason is probably the same in 
both cases; that St. Luke is writing the story which he has to tell 
in his own words; and because he is recording a ‘living’ situation, 
and not merely ‘what happened’ in the past, he becomes in conse- 
quence less consciously ‘Biblical’. At all events, this seems mote 
plausible than the suggestion that he found in L a story already 
complete, which he then proceeded, not only to Septuagintalize, 
but also to classicize, into exact conformity with his literary style 
in Acts. 

Fourth, the Healing of the Ten Lepers (Luke xvii. 11-19). The 
story opens with a first-class Hebraism—xai éyévero with év 7r@ and 
the infinitive, followed by xai resumptive. Unless we conjecture 
a Hebrew source, this will be a Septuagintalism. And there are more 
to come—xai adros Sinpyero Sia pécov; Kai adroi Fpav dwryv 
Adyovres ; mopevOevres éemdeitate; iréotpeev pera dwvijs peydAns 
Sofdlwv tov Oedv; Kai adros Hv Lapapeirns. The section exhibits 
throughout the hall-mark of the Evangelist’s Septuagintalizing style. 
It is conceivable, of course, that St. Luke Septuagintalized another 
source more thoroughly than he Septuagintalized St. Mark. It is 
more probable, however, that the Ten Lepers are an example of his 
own free composition, either based on what came to him from oral 
tradition, or a pro-Samaritan elaboration of the Single Leper in 
Mark i. 40-5. 

Fifth, the Institution of the Eucharist (Luke xxii. 15-20). Assuming 
with the majority of scholars that St. Luke’s text ends at verse 19b 
with ‘This is my Body’, we have to account both for the transposition 
of the order of the Cup and the Bread, and the peculiarly Lukan 
Words of Institution in verses 15 to 18. Some ascribe these verses 
to a special Passion source; others regard verses 17 and 18 as a re- 
writing of St. Mark, which St. Luke has prefaced in verses 15 and 


* Although this is frequent in the LXX Job. 

2 e.g. mAnyas émbévres occurs again at Acts xvi. 23; and with émpiBdoas 3é 
abrov émi 7d idiov xrivos Compare xrivn te tmapacrijca wa émpiBdoavres tov 
TlabAov (Acts xxiii. 24). 
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16 with ‘a Paschal introduction to the scene as a whole’.' The 
language of verses 17 and 18 is consistent with either hypothesis, 
On the one side, we may argue that there would be almost certainly 
a very close similarity between any two sources at such a point in the 
story as this; on the other side, that the alterations which St. Luke 
has introduced into St. Mark are of precisely the kind we should 
have expected him to introduce. But verses 15 and 16 have no 
parallel in St. Mark: are they from another source or St. Luke’s 
‘Paschal introduction’? Here a Semitism may help to a decision. 
’"EmOupia éreOvpnoa, says Jesus, rodro 76 waoxa payeiv. This collo- 
cation of the cognate noun in the dative with the finite verb is a 
frequent LXX rendering of the common Hebrew idiom of the verb 
with its infinitive absolute, an idiom which, it is worth remembering, 
does not occur in Aramaic. If, then, verses 15 and 16 are a correct 
record of what Jesus actually said, He must on this occasion have 
spoken in Hebrew; and the Greek translator will have rendered 
faithfully in accordance with LXX practice. This is not impossible. 
But it is surely more likely that in émOvpia éreOvpnoa we should 
recognize another of St. Luke’s Septuagintalisms ; and, if this be so, 
the scales are weighted heavily in favour of the second hypothesis. 

I am fully aware that in the discussion of these specimens we have 
done no more than balance probabilities. 1 am also aware, and I wish 
to stress, that the evidence of the Semitisms is only a fraction of the 
total available. Yet it is, none the less, worth considering. And for 
what it is worth, it points in one direction: namely, that St. Luke 
had no other sources besides St. Mark and Q; that he took St. Mark 
as a skeleton, and clothed that skeleton with flesh, from Q, from his 
own writing up of floating tradition, and from his frequent theological 
rewriting of material derived from St. Mark. Consequently, to 
contend in these circumstances that his peculiar matter is historically 
a first-class authority, ‘comparable to St. Mark’, is inadmissible. 
But I emphasize once again, in conclusion, there is no proof to be 
gained from the Semitisms: there is only probability. 

H. F. D. Sparks 


* Creed, The Gospel according to St. Luke (p. 265). 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE ROLE OF KADESH-BARNEA IN THE NARRATIVE 
OF THE EXODUS 


RECENTLY Professor Rowley‘ has put forward the view not only that 
the invasion of the Negeb by Judah was from the south and not the 
north—a well-established critical position*—but also that this tribe 
never knew a sojourn in Egypt, a deliverance and exodus under 
Moses, or a Sinai, but that, in his own words, ‘the Yahwism of the 
tribe of Judah was learnt from the Kenites independently of Moses, 
not in a moment of dramatic adoption, as at Sinai, but by gradual 
permeation’. This theory at once directs the mind to the critical 
position > that there exists in the Pentateuch a stratum of tradition 
connected primarily with Kadesh-barnea, in which Sinai-Horeb, if it 
appears at all, occupies only a very subordinate place. Among the 
various traditions in the early JE redaction there are two distinct 
sources to be considered in this connexion. One uses the name Kadesh, 
or once Kadesh-barnea, Num. xxxii. 8; it has its own group of 
traditions and apparently does not know the story of the waters 
of Meribah.* The other source is mainly concerned, for our purposes, 
with the ‘waters of Meribah’ and the events connected with them, 
Exod. xvii. 7 and perhaps Deut. xxxiii. 8. D is only aware of the 
*Kadesh’ tradition, Deut. i. 46, but shows considerable preference 
for the full ‘Kadesh-barnea’, Deut. i. 2, 19, ii. 14, and especially 
ix. 23. In P the two names are frequently combined, Deut. xxxii. 51, 
Num. xxvii. 14, xx. 12-13,5 and cf. Num. xxxiii. 36; and in the com- 
bining of the two groups of traditions, as in Num. xx, the work of 
the priestly redactor can plainly be seen. The ‘Meribah’ source 
stands in the closest connexion with the exploits of Moses and there- 
fore must belong in the main line of the exodus tradition; the 
‘Kadesh’ source occupies a place apart, although as yet we cannot 
determine what this is. Further, it is to be noted that the final 
redactor, by means of insertion or addition, brings Kadesh into a 
picture which his main source sets in the wilderness of Paran, Num. 
xiii. 26, or the wilderness of Zin, Num. xxxiii. 36. This line of 

* Israel’s Sojourn in Egypt, p. 29. 

* Cf. especially Burney, Israel’s Settlement in Canaan, pp. 27-32 and Book 
of Judges, pp. 44-7. 

3 e.g. Lods, Israel, p. 176 (Eng. trans.). 

*Compare the insertion in Num. xx. 1b with the similar insertion in 
Num. xiii. 26b; further indications of this source may be found in Num. 
XxX. 14, 16, 22. 

5 Cf. Buchanan Gray’s notes in I1.C.C. Numbers, p. 263. 
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analysis is borne out by the narrative of the spies in Num. xiii and 
xiv. It is significant that, of the two main sources from which the 
chapters are compiled, there is no mention of Joshua, as one of the 
spies, in that tradition the scene of which is Kadesh-barnea—assigned 
generally to JE. Joshua, on the other hand, is always closely connected 
with Moses. But the JE source is itself composite, and it has been 
plausibly conjectured from the mention of Hebron and the children 
of Anak in Num. xiii. 22 that one strand of it forms a kind of intro- 
duction to the story of the conquest of Hebron,* found in the ancient 
document underlying the account in Joshua xv. 14-19 = Judges i. 9- 
15, 20." If this is so and we also recall that in the Joshua—Judges 
accounts Judah and Caleb appear in the closest association in their 
conquest of South Canaan, then we seem to have a Judahite connexion 
with Kadesh-barnea independent of Joshua and the tribes he led, 
whose conquests in Palestine are so entirely distinct from those of 
Judah. 

It may be said then that not only is there the commonly accepted 
fact that one tradition in the Pentateuch suggests a lengthy Israelite 
sojourn at Kadesh-barnea, placing the visit to the holy mountain in 
a quite different region from the customary version, but also (1) there 
are traces of a Kadesh tradition, not knowing the ‘waters of Meribah’ 
and Moses’ miracle there, and (2) an account strongly suggesting an 
independent Judahite (Calebite) advance into the Negeb from Kadesh- 
barnea. We have also to reckon with the well-known statement in 
J—a Judean document—that Yahweh’s name was known from at 
least the days of Enosh. The tradition of a long sojourn at Kadesh 
suggests that one of the components of the later Hebrew nation was 
a tribe or tribes who had spent a considerable period there, but had 
not been concerned in the exodus. The narrative summarized under 
(2) above may mean that this element was Judah and its satellite 
groups, for the use of the name Yahweh in J is against the view that 
the Judahites shared the primary Mosaic revelation. It may be 
suggested that there was a double sojourn at Kadesh. Judah invaded 
Canaan from the south, and it is recorded that the ‘main’ body 
under Moses also tried to do so, Num. xiv. 40 ff., Deut. i. 41-6 
(apparently based on E). Now an excellent base for such an attempt 
is Kadesh-barnea. In that region its fertility is unrivalled, and its 


* B. W. Bacon, Triple Tradition of the Exodus, p. 180. 

? It is not necessary for our purposes to decide whether Hebron was con- 
quered by Judah, rather than, as Judges i. 10 says, by Caleb, contradicted 
apparently by Joshua xv. 14 and Judges i. 20b. It is enough that, in this 
campaign, Caleb and Judah were in very close connexion. 

3 ‘As such a region it clearly stands alone among all the localities yet dis- 
covered on the Southern borders of Canaan’—Trumbull, Kadesh-barnea, p. 312. 
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natural qualifications make it a perfect point at which to marshal an 
attacking army. May it be that the ‘Judahites’ settled in Kadesh 
for a lengthy period of years, until they were strong enough to go up 
and reduce the Negeb? The Israelites under Moses, however, after 
long wanderings in the deserts of Sinai, Paran, and Zin, would 
approach Kadesh—which they may never actually have entered— 
and immediately make an attempt to conquer South Canaan; but, 
unprepared as they were, the campaign was a disastrous failure and 
Israel was driven to seek for Canaan’s weak spot in the north.’ 
There is nothing improbable in the similar attempt against ‘a land 
flowing with milk and honey’ by two nomadic confederations from 
the same obvious strategic point. Dr. M’Neile’s opinion’ that the 
tribes settled in the neighbourhood of Kadesh were admitted by 
Moses into his religious covenant seems improbable, if they really 
were the ancestors of Judah; in that event, would their independent 
Yahweh tradition have survived as late as the compilation of J? 
Perhaps, however, the two sojourns at Kadesh by the two Hebrew 
groups did give the various compilers of the Pentateuchal narrative 
an opportunity, as is not infrequently given and used in the Bible, to 
harmonize the differing traditions of the two groups, by means of the 
place with which they both had connexions. We have seen how this 
happened in P with ‘Meribah’ and ‘Kadesh’, but it probably hap- 
pened even in the early J redaction. The redactor was able to bind 


**Just such a stronghold as would be seized by a strategist to-day who 
should approach the Holy Land from the South’—ibid. p. 312. 

* On any view it is difficult to harmonize Num. xiv. 40 ff. and xxi. 1-3, and 
all the problems cannot be discussed here. Clearly the great victory of the 
second account must have occurred after the defeat of the first if the details 
they give are correct: equally clearly in its present form Num. xiv. 40 ff. is 
a Mosaic tradition. I agree with Professor Rowley, however, in placing the 
Judahite sojourn at Kadesh previous to the arrival of Moses; but, against 
him, I should wish to follow the traditional Biblical narrative as far as possible 
and suggest that Moses was directly associated with Kadesh and that Num. 
xiv. 40 ff. is rightly associated with his name. How then can it be said that 
Num. xxi. 1-3, which I associate with the Judahite group, is later than Num. 
xiv. 40ff.? Possibly Num. xxi. 1-3 is not an account of a single campaign. 
It may be that the first Judahite move from Kadesh was a rapid drive to 
Hebron, by-passing Arad, although not without loss, Num. xxi. 1b, the 
narrative of which is contained in Judges i. 8 ff. Then the Hebrews may later 
have turned back and defeated the king of Arad, who meanwhile had also 
routed the Israelites advancing under Moses from Kadesh. If so, the attack 
on ‘Hormah’ would be from the North, as Judges i. 16 suggests. If only we 
knew something about ‘Atharim’! Or these two campaigns may be two 
separate movements of later ‘Judahite’ clans: Judges i pictures the Hormah 
attack as carried out in conjunction with Simeon and perhaps the Kenites, 
while Joshua xv. 14 ff. ascribes the capture of Hebron to the ‘Calebites’. 

3 Peake’s Commentary, p. 64. 
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the tradition which told of a lengthy (Judahite) stay at Kadesh with 
that which narrated a brief stay, there or nearby, of the Israelites 
who, under Moses, had been wandering near the sacred mountain 
further south: hence may have arisen the inclusion in J of the 
account of the Sinai theophany in Exod. xxxiv,' which originally 
perhaps had no place in Judahite history.» And this harmonizing 
process we should expect to find a fortiori in the later recensions: it 
is very noticeable in the spy-narrative of Num. xiii and xiv. 

There are indications that originally the later ‘Judah’ was a 
federation. Either at Kadesh-barnea or in the conquest of the Negeb, 
Judah is found associated, not only with Simeon, but also with the 
Kenites and Calebites. It has often been conjectured that it was 
from one of these associated tribes, probably a Kenite group, that 
Judah may have learnt the worship of Yahweh. Is it too fanciful to 
suppose that, as the original centre of the confederation from which 
different groups went out on various schemes of conquest, Kadesh- 
barnea saw the beginnings of this education of Judah in Yahwism ? 
As its name implies, Kadesh had a long tradition of sanctity, which, 
if Gen. xiv. 7 may be relied upon, goes back to Abraham’s time :3 
and we are beginning nowadays to treat with more respect the Biblical 
tradition that identifies Yahweh with the God of the patriarchs. The 
reason for the almost complete silence in the Bible about Judah 
between the conquest of the Negeb from Kadesh and the time of 
David may be not, as Theodore Robinson surmises,‘ that, before his 
rise to power, Judah was not recognized as an Israelite tribe, but 
simply that Biblical writers were only interested in the early history 
of Judah in so far as it had ‘common ground’ .with the (Mosaic) 
tradition of the other tribes, and between Kadesh and David this did 
not exist. But the reason for the prominence of Kadesh in Judahite 
tradition, compared with the silence after the conquest of South 
Canaan, may also be because that oasis witnessed the first steps of 
Judah in the religion of Yahweh, this having been learned there as 
much as from the Kenites who had entered the Negeb and settled 
among the Canaanite inhabitants, Judges i. 16. Clearly there is 
a certain amount of confusion in the Biblical accounts of Israel’s 
sojourn at Kadesh-barnea, leaving discrepancies and difficulties, 

* Cf. Lods, op. cit. p. 177. 

2 Cf. Rowley, op. cit. pp. 47 ff. 

3 The evidence from Ras Shamra in the ‘Legend of Kerét’ as interpreted 
by Virolleaud and Dussaud might also be held to confirm an early religious 
importance to Kadesh. But their identification and interpretation cannot be 
accepted as unquestioned: in fact Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of 
Israel (1942), p. 60, goes so far as to say, ‘the (Negebite) hypothesis is now 
virtually extinct in serious scholarly circles’. 

4 Cf. his History of Israel, vol. i, pp. 169-70. 
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which, however hypothetical the details, seem best resolved—especially 
the instance of Num. xiv. 40-5 compared with Num. xxi. 1-3—by 
postulating two different sojourns at that place by two distinct Israelite 
groups at the time of the entry into Canaan." J. R. Porter 


THE HIGHER EXEGESIS 


HISTORICAL exegesis, like patriotism, is ‘not enough’. The religious 
interest in the Bible demands something more, something that implies 
or asserts a Biblical theology, and therefore points to a theological 
exegesis. Moreover the use of Scripture in the service of religion 
will always involve a process of adaptation to the needs of successive 
generations, whether the result be enshrined in Halakah and Hag- 
gadah, or in Christian dogma and devotional comment. The pure 
scholar is often apt to be contemptuous of such work, but it is both 
inevitable and useful. We might call it ‘the higher exegesis’ (with 
Eichhorn’s phrase ‘the higher criticism’ in mind) to denote the study 
of the content in its present context, the ‘Nachgeschichte’ of the 
written word.’ 

The history of hermeneutics (a rather neglected branch of Biblical 
study at the present time) will supply an unending number of 
examples of what we now see to be re-interpretations. They begin 
in the Old Testament itself, where for example Hosea’s interpretation 
of the story of Jacob (xii) or of the history of Jehu’s revolt (i. 4) is 
very different from the view taken in the original narratives. The 
New Testament abounds in illustrations, notably in the revision of 
the Jewish conception of the Messiah. The history of Christian 
doctrine shows constant appeal to Scripture on the often naive and 
unwarranted assumption that the text confirms the exegete’s own 
dogmatic position. Who to-day would quote Ps. Ixix. 4, ‘I restored 
that which I took not away’, as a proof-text for the doctrine of the 
ransom paid by Christ to the devil (Aug. de Trin. xiii. 14)? On 


* The accepted identification of Kadesh-barnea with Ain Qedeis has been 
assumed throughout this note; it still seems the most likely view, especially 
if, with Woolley and Lawrence, Palestine Exploration Fund : Annual, 1914-15, 
pp. 52-71, we include also the region surrounding the actual oasis, cf. Revue 
Biblique, xxxi, 1922, pp. 55-81. But the main thesis would not be affected 
even if the critics of this opinion (Musil, Phythian-Adams) were proved right. 
Indeed, Phythian-Adams, while identifying Petra with Kadesh, has been led 
to make speculations not entirely dissimilar from those of the present writer 
(Call of Israel, pp. 199-200). 

* Cf. H. W. Hertzberg, ‘ Die Nachgeschichte alttestamentlicher Texte inner- 
halb des Alten Testaments’, in Bethefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, 66. 
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the other hand, who with any sense of poetry and devotion would 
deny the spiritual truth of St. Bernard’s allegorical exegesis of Cant. 
i. 2, in which he makes the penitent kiss of the Lord’s feet and the 
loyal kiss of the Lord’s hands the necessary stages to the fellowship 
of the kiss of the Bridegroom’s mouth ? 

No one can write even a commentary without some doctrinal con- 
ceptions, and some sense of poetry is a necessary equipment for the 
exposition of the Book which contains so much of it. But the perils 
of both dogmatic presupposition and allegorical fancy are obvious, 
especially when they assume the garb of historical exegesis. That is 
particularly true at the present time, which has shown a marked 
tendency to revert to ‘the higher exegesis’, whether dogmatic or 
allegorical. Attention was called to the dogmatic tendency by 
Dr. J. K. Mozley in his article (‘The Bible To-day’) in the previous 
issue of this JouRNAL (xliv, no. 173-4), and to the allegorical by 
Dr. Lowe in his review of Fr. Hebert’s The Throne of David (.T.S. 
xliii, no. 171-2), where the reviewer remarks, ‘The author’s keen 
championship of mystical interpretation . . . arouses uneasiness’. 
Significant confirmation of this remark might be seen in the Russian 
Ikon which forms the frontispiece of Fr. Hebert’s book and in the 
passage quoted from St. Ephraem in connexion with it. However 
suggestive and interesting in themselves, they do not belong to 
historical exegesis. 

The true development of historical exegesis into legitimate religious 
and theological application is not by the imposition of dogma, true or 
false, and not by the embroidery of allegory, however suggestive and 
devotionally helpful. It is by penetrating deep enough into the 
historical meaning to find its permanent truth, and thus to bring out 
that spiritual continuity which constitutes the real unity of the Bible. 
To-day, for example, the appeal to the argument from prophecy is 
useless in its older forms; they are as much out of date as pre- 
Darwinian biology. But the fuller recognition of historical develop- 
ment points to a new presentation of the argument, just as biological 
evolution may be interpreted as a stronger proof of teleology." 

The fact that Jeremiah (xi. 19) compared himself to ‘a lamb that 
is led to the slaughter’ (echoed in Isa. liii. 7) has no evidential value 
in regard to the conception of Rev. v. 6 or xiii. 8, so far as verbal 
relation goes. But historical exegesis of the ‘cross’ of Jeremiah can 
find in him a true forerunner of Jesus, whom some regarded as that 
prophet redivivus (Matt. xvi. 14). The spiritual continuity is found 
in the whole historical situation of both ‘ prophets’, notwithstanding 
marked differences of personal reaction to it. 


* Cf. the relevant remarks on the value of a (revised) typology in Dr. S. A. 
Cook’s George Adam Smith (Milford, 2s. 6d.), p. 22 f. 
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On practical grounds, of course, there is full justification for the 
purely historical exposition, especially in view of the enormous increase 
in the studies ancillary to Scripture, and in the data they yield. But 
ordinary men, who are not specialist scholars, will still need’ com- 
mentaries and expositions that are both historical in basis and religiously 
practical in present-day application. From this standpoint we are 
justified in scrutinizing any book that claims to be historical in method, 
and yet laudably aims at the higher exegesis, such as the latest volume 
by Dr. Phythian-Adams.' 

The theme of this attractively written and enthusiastically argued 
book is one of central importance to both Biblical exegesis and 
Christian theology. It is that of the mediation of God’s spiritual 
presence through the institutions of Israel and along the line of 
Biblical history down to the Church of Pentecost. The method is 
throughout that of historical exegesis, and there is no resort to allegory. 
With the general run of the argument that God is really present in 
the midst of the community which He has created and still guides 
no one is likely to quarrel who is alive to the significance and essential 
nature of the Church of Christ. Such a reader may derive from the 
book increased conviction and new stimulus to take his own share of 
the responsibilities which this conviction involves. It is rather to the 
way in which this selective thesis affects the exegesis of particular 
passages that our critical judgement should be directed. Three 
examples only can be given here. 

The book opens with a reference to the (genuine) Solomonic 
prayer contained in 1 Kings viii. 12-13 (on basis of LXX). Instead 
of the obvious application of the ‘thick darkness’ to the windowless 
chamber of the Holy of Holies (an application admitted on p. 55), 
we are carried back to Horeb, in order to emphasize the continued 
presence of Yahweh with His people by means of the Ark. One 
difficulty in the way of this view is that our earliest literary document, 
the Song of Deborah, appears to imply that Yahweh came to the 
help of His people from the sacred mountain in the south. This is 
evaded by referring Judges v. 3-5 to events at Horeb, not to the 
stormy overthrow of Sisera. It is even suggested that the words ‘Is 
not Yahweh gone out before thee?’ (in the inferior prose narrative 
of iv. 14) may mean that Deborah brought down the Ark with her. 
The further difficulty that Elijah travelled to Horeb to renew his 
contact with Yahweh is met by the statement that ‘What doest thou 
here, Elijah?’ (sic) implies a rebuke of the prophet for coming to 
Horeb at all. But there is no ground for the italics in the Hebrew, 
which is as straightforward a question as the same words in Judges 

*The People and the Presence: a Study of the At-one-ment (O.U.P., 
12s. 6d.). 

XLIV L 
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xviii. 3. What, moreover, are we to make of the fact that the angel 
of Yahweh strengthens Elijah for his journey to Horeb, which surely 
must imply divine approval of it—to say nothing of the fact that 
God did meet him in Horeb? Do not these forced interpretations 
suggest the undue influence of the writer’s thesis ? 

A similar criticism must be made of some of the interpretations of 
passages in the New Testament, notably of the cardinal one of John 
i. 14. This is paraphrased as ‘The Word was made Flesh so that we 
abide in Him (vi. 51, 53, 55-73 Xv. 4) and “‘tabernacled” in us (and 
we beheld His glory descending at Pentecost ...)’. The author fully 
recognizes that this novel transference of the Presence from the 
Incarnate Son to the community will not find easy acceptance, and 
he struggles manfully to show that this ‘Naomorphism’ (which is 
the term he coins to express his view) might have been and was in the 
mind of the author of the Fourth Gospel (whom he regards as not 
one of the Twelve, but as a ‘boy’ whose youthfulness enabled him 
to be present on all sorts of occasions when the ipsissima verba of 
Jesus had to be recorded). It is not clear how he can claim Cyril 
of Alexandria and Leo in partial support of his view of John i. 14, 
since he admits that they both refer the verse to the Incarnation. 
He emphasizes the Pauline reference to the collective temple of the 
Holy Spirit in 1 Cor. iii. 16, without mention of the individualized 
temples of vi. 19 (p. 199), though he does make a rather grudging 
reference to the latter passage elsewhere (p. 243). 

A third and final example may be taken from the appendix which 
deals drastically with the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. He 
is regarded as the villain of the piece, whose line of thought ‘has 
contributed largely to our neglect of the mystery of the Presence’. 
He is accused, among other things, of ‘a singular slip’, in extending 
the sprinkling of blood (Exod. xxiv. 8) to the tabernacle and all its 
furniture. The accuser seems himself to have overlooked the well- 
known fact that Josephus (Antiq. iii, § 206) makes the same ‘singular 
slip’, a fact which suggests that both writers are true to another tradi- 
tion. 

It will be seen therefore that this book, in spite of some fine 
qualities, is not always a safe guide in exegesis. In fact, the author 
seems to recognize before the end is reached that he has pressed his 
metaphor of ‘Naomorphism’ too far, for in the Epilogue he reverts 
to the richer figure of ‘incorporation’. The Pauline metaphor of the 
Body, which derives from the Old Testament conception of ‘ corporate 
personality’, affords a much more ‘living’ conception of the Church 
than any purely material emblem can give,' and could show a much 


* The awkward mixture of metaphors to which the insistence on ‘Nao- 
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more continuous history. Life has many ragged edges, and the Bible 
is a living book, with the dynamic qualities of the living God, yet 
with the ragged edges of a faithful record of life. The abundance of 
its metaphors is one evidencé of this, and over-emphasis on any one 
of them is as dangerous to the exegete as it has notoriously been to 
the theologian. ; H. WHEELER RoBINSON 


mpocavoikodounOnoerat Ecclus. iii. 14 


THE purpose of this note is solely lexicographical. At Ecclus. iii. 14 
the Greek text runs thus: 


> td 4 s > > , 
€Aenpoovvn yap matpos odK éemAnoOycerat, 
kai dvri duaptuav mpocavoixodopnOrjcerai cor. 


The editors quote no variant to zpocavoixodopnOyjcerar except mpoc- 
avoixodouycerac in XN, but the word arouses suspicion. No other 
example of it can be found, and the prefix zpoo- does not seem to 
have any point in the context. Further, there is nothing corresponding 
to mpoo- in the Hebrew and the Peshitta. In these the second line 
of the verse may be translated, ‘and instead of sins it (i.e. righteous- 
ness) will be established’. This evidence increases our suspicion of 
mpoa- but does not enable us to see how the prefix originated. On 
this problem the Latin may throw some light. It renders the second 
line of ver. 14: 


Nam pro peccato matris restituetur tibi bonum, 
et in iustitia aedificabitur tibi. 


Here zpoo- is not translated but ‘pro peccato matris’ represents avi 
dpapriav pntpos. Whence is pntpds derived? The presence of 
matris in the Latin and of mpoo- in the Greek may be explained 
if they go back to zpos, misread as ppos in the Greek behind the 
Latin version and as zpoo- in the archetype of our Greek authorities. 
The easiest explanation of zpos would be that it has slipped into the 
line from watpds in the line above. Thus we may infer that 
dvoxodounOjcerar and not mpocavorxodounOrycerar is the original 
reading and that the Latin version, confused as it is, supplies valuable 
evidence for recovering the original form of the word. 


morphism’ leads is seen when Dr. Phythian-Adams writes of the Eucharist : 
‘Here through the outward and visible realities of Bread and Wine they will 
receive that Food of Eternal Life which binds them together as living stones 
into the Naos of the Living God’ (p. 282). 

Mr. W. D. McHardy has verified this for me. 
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This latter inference raises the question of the place of the Latin 
version in the reconstruction of the text of Ecclesiasticus as a whole, 
a question which goes far beyond the scope and purpose of this note 
and merits investigation on its own account. G. D. KILPATRICK 


Lap Baveyw in 2 Cor. xi. 20 


Ir will hardly be denied that the translation of AapBdvew in 2 Cor. 
xi. 20 is a crux. A.V. translates ‘if a man take of you’, the last two 
words to be understood, but their absence makes against the rendering. 
Field, in his valuable Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, 
quotes the Syriac Peshitta in support of A.V., but the Syriac translator 
has felt the need of inserting ‘from you’. Against this rendering is 
also the fact that it is so weak after the strong expression xateo@ier ‘if 
anybody devour you’;-for there is plainly question of ‘devouring’ 
their substance. 

R.V. renders ‘if he taketh you captive’, the last word being marked 
once more as understood, and very properly so, for it is too explicit 
a meaning to give to AapBavew. And even apart from this, it is too 
weak a meaning for the context, seeing that it follows upon xaradovAoi, 
which means ‘enslave’, a worse treatment than merely taking captive. 

I suggest that the best translation may be ‘if anyone lay hands 
upon you’. In the first place, it is necessary to advert to the pleonastic 
use of ‘take’ both in pagan and biblical Greek. The new Liddell 
and Scott follows the old in saying that it seems pleonastic, but that 
it adds dramatic effect. The Oxford Hebrew Dictionary (‘B.D.B.’) 
states that the corresponding verb Mp is ‘sometimes wholly redun- 
dant’, so that in LXX this pleonastic use is not confined to the 
participle. 

But it should be observed that this pleonastic use may imply 
violence, which indeed the verb AapBadvew is at all times capable of 
implying ; thus, the new Liddell and Scott follows the old in giving 
as one of its meanings, ‘take by violence, carry off as prize or booty’. 
There are cases therefore in which even the pleonastic use might 
well be translated by ‘seize’. The following passages illustrate the 
pleonastic use of AapBdvew in LXX and np in the Hebrew with 
the implication of violence: Gen. xxxvii. 24; 2 Sam. (Kings) xxi. 8; 
2 (4) Kings x. 7; Jer. lii. 24, 26. 

This meaning of AapBdvew seems to suit 2 Cor. xi. 20 best. It 
goes further than the preceding verb, and itself leads up to the climax 
“smite you in the face’, possibly to be understood as the purpose of 
‘lay hands on you’. CUTHBERT LATTEY 
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TWO HAGGADIC PRINCIPLES AND THE GOSPELS 


Tue following remarks are intended to raise a question rather than 
to solve one. It will be asked whether, by paying heed to the methods 
of Haggadah (the non-Halakic, non-legal exposition of Scripture), we 
might not gain a fresh approach to some of the oldest and most amply 
discussed problems of the Gospels. It seems to the author that, 
whereas it is quite usual to search for analogies between specific 
narratives, traits, and terms of the Gospels and Rabbinic writings, 
the more fundamental features of the two are not being adequately 
compared. Suffice it to give a few illustrations of what is meant. 


I 


According to Matthew the devil tempts Jesus first by asking Him 
whether He can turn stone into bread; next by asking Him whether 
He can cast Himself down from the temple unhurt; and finally by 
offering Him all the kingdoms of the world. In Luke, the first tempta- 
tion is the same: but Matthew’s third comes second and Matthew’s 
second comes third. Professor Manson thinks that Luke has the original 
sequence. For, he argues, Matthew’s narrative works up to an exciting 
climax : the devil tells Jesus to perform a sign, he tells Him to perform 
a greater sign, he promises to make Him ruler of the earth. Had Luke 
had this sequence before him, says Professor Manson, he would not 
have changed it: on the other hand, it is easily seen why Matthew 
changed the original sequence—namely, in order to render the story 
more dramatic.’ The author believes that Professor Manson’s ex- 
planation is sound. But in any case no modern scholar would maintain 
that Matthew (or, for that matter, any of the evangelists) was incapable 
of so rearranging events handed down to him by tradition as to make 
them suit his higher aims. Similarly the chronology of the Fourth 
Gospel is intelligible only by assuming that to exercise considerable 
freedom in the matter of dates, to alter the traditional order of events— 
deliberately or from carelessness—to repeat the same event twice or 
three times and the like were not reckoned unforgivable sins. 

It is certainly not sufficient, if we wish to understand this attitude, 
to invoke the characteristics of Rabbinic story-telling. The whole of 
ancient historiography, and, in particular, Hellenistic historiography, 
must be taken into account; in addition, careful consideration of the 
special circumstances of each single case is essential. Yet there is a 
principle of Haggadah that seems to have a direct bearing on the ques- 
tion, One of the rules used by Rabbi Ishmael’s school in interpreting 


*See Major, Manson, and Wright, The Mission and’ Message of Fesus, 
PP. 334 ff. 
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the non-Halakic parts of Scripture is: MIN WHR OPW PR, 
‘There is no before and after in Scripture’.‘ This means that the 
Bible frequently puts a later event before an earlier; or, in other 
words, that the order of events in reality is not always reflected in 
the order of events in the Bible. The Mekiltha, commenting on 
Exodus xv. 9, observes that this verse is an illustration of the rule, 
since it refers to something (how the Egyptians planned to pursue 
and destroy the Israelites, xiv. 5 ff.) that happened before what is 
referred to in xv. 1-8 (the drowning of the Egyptians, xiv. 23 ff.). 
It would be more exact, chronologically, the Mekiltha holds, if xv. 9 
formed the beginning of the chapter and xv. 1-8 came after it. But 
the rule quoted completely accounts for the existing arrangement, 
according to the Mekiltha: we cannot expect the text to follow the 
actual sequence of events—‘ There is no before and after in Scripture.’ 
Another Midrash, the Siphre on Numbers, makes use of the same 
rule in dealing with Numbers ix. 1. This verse introduces certain 
provisions, relating to Passover, which God makes known to Moses 
‘in the first month of the second year after they were come out of 
the land of Egypt’. Nine chapters before, however, in Numbers i. 1, 
God speaks to Moses about taking the sum of the children of Israel 
‘on the first day of the second month, in the second year after they 
were come out of the land of Egypt’. Numbers ix. 1, that is, takes 
place a month or so earlier than Numbers i. 1. The solution given 
by the Siphre is again, ‘There is no before and after in Scripture’ : 
that Numbers i should bring an event which occurred later than one 
recorded in Numbers ix must not surprise him who is acquainted 
with the proper rules of interpretation. 

In a slightly modified form this rule is to be found among the 32 
Middoth (principles of interpretation) compiled by Rabbi Eliezer 
ben Jose Ha-gelili for the Haggadic, non-legal exposition of the Bible.’ 
The last of these Haggadic Middoth is NPY 7H2 WAN) NAY Opry, 
or NPYIWZ OFM WAN», ‘The before that comes after in the Biblical 
sections’ or ‘The after comes before in the Biblical sections’. The 
meaning is that earlier and later periods in history are not necessarily 
dealt with in earlier and later sections of the Bible: many a section 
of the Bible refers to an earlier period than a section preceding it. 
Two illustrations of this principle are given in Rabbi Eliezer’s com- 
pilation. Numbers vii describes the setting up of the tabernacle and 
ceremonies attached to it. In reality, however, all this took place 
(the Rabbis say) before the events recounted in Numbers i ff. ; it took 

*See Bacher, Die dlteste Terminologie der jtidischen Schriftauslegung, 
pp. 167 f. 


* See Bacher, op. cit., p. 168, and Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and 
Midrash, p. 98. 
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place immediately after the events recounted in Exodus xl. 17 ff. 
(where we are told how ‘ Moses reared up the tabernacle, and fastened 
its sockets’, &c.). The other illustration is perhaps more interesting 
in this connexion since it concerns a chronological problem of a kind 
well known from the Fourth Gospel. In Genesis xii. 4, when Abraham 
leaves Haran for Canaan, the Bible says that he is 75 years old. In 
Genesis xv. 7-21, when God announces to him what will befall his 
descendants in Egypt, the Bible does not state his age: but he cannot 
be older than 70 if the various dates referring to him in Genesis and 
Exodus are to be harmonized.' There is no difficulty in this for the 
Rabbis: the announcement of xv. 7-21 was made to him before his 
immigration into Canaan recorded in xii. 4. It is simply (so the 
Rabbis argue) that the Bible records an earlier event in a later section 
and a later event in an earlier—‘ The before that comes after in the 
Biblical sections’. 

As for the age of this mode of interpretation, the instances adduced 
are some of them from the earliest Tannaitic Midrashim preserved 
to us. This in itself would not, perhaps, take us back farther than, 
say, A.D. 150. But there are two strong reasons at least for assuming 
a far earlier origin. First, we have to remember that the rule under 
notice appears in those Midrashim as a firmly established axiom. 
Even if none of the particular cases where we find it applied were 
older than Rabbi Ishmael (a most unlikely hypothesis), the rule as 
such must have arisen before—no matter how it was exactly formu- 
lated. Secondly, an explanation of the Pentateuch on the assumption 
that there is minute historical arrangement, with no anticipation, 
no turning back, no repetition, is a glaring impossibility. It strikes 
any cursory reader: it must have struck the Rabbis, who spent their 
lives studying Scripture, from the outset. Nowadays difficulties are 
eliminated by the methods of Bible criticism, postulating different 


* The reason is as follows (see Seder Olam 1). In Genesis xv. 3, God says 
that the Israelites will be enslaved during 400 years. According to the Rabbis, 
this covers not only the time spent by the Israelites in Egypt (which, on the 
basis of several dates mentioned in the Pentateuch, must have been far briefer 
than 400 years) but the whole period from the birth of Isaac to the exodus. 
But in Exodus xii. 40 we are told that the Israelites were slaves for 430 years, 
not merely for 400. How is Exodus xii. 40 to be reconciled with Genesis 
xv. 13? The answer is that, whilst Genesis xv. 13 takes as the beginning of 
the slavery the birth of Isaac (400 years between then and the exodus), 
Exodus xii. 40 takes as the beginning the very time when God announced to 
Abraham the future of his descendants, the very time, that is, of the events 
described in Genesis xv. 7-21 (430 years between then and the exodus). It 
follows that these events, the announcement by God of what would befall the 
Israelites, occurred 30 years before the birth cf Isaac. As is well known, 
Abraham was 100 years old when Isaac was born. Consequently he was 70 
when God made with him the covenant of Genesis xv. 7-21. 
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sources, ascribing mistakes to the writers of the Bible, and so on. 
None of these solutions was open to the Rabbis. Clearly the principle 
‘There is no before and after in Scripture’, in one form or another, 
was the sole and the obvious answer to questions of the kind 
indicated. 

Is it conceivable that the authors, or some authors, of the Gospels 
were influenced by the rule outlined? If so, a number of ancient 
puzzles at any rate will prove less disquieting (though, admittedly, it 
would be rash indeed to regard this as a panacea). The authors 
played the game when they disregarded dates, arranged incidents as 
they deemed best, combined several narratives or divided one. The 
readers were not supposed to look for anything like an accurate 
chronological order in their works. It might perhaps be argued that 
there is a difference between recognizing that ‘there is no before and 
after in Scripture’ and writing oneself with little respect to the-actual 
historical sequence of events; and that the evangelists, though they 
may have been aware of the rule relating to the Old Testament, 
would not have dared to proceed on similar lines in their own 
writings. Much further investigation of the ways of the Haggadists 
is required before it will be possible to say whether this argument is 
serious or not. Originally, no doubt, the rule concerned interpreters 
only, who had to reconcile conflicting dates in a holy text, not authors. 
But in course of time it may well have been taken advantage of by 
authors, as a principle allowing them freedom in the matter of chrono- 
logical arrangement, and especially by such authors as took the holy 
text as their model. The present writer is inclined to think that an 
exactitude which was known to be absent from the Old Testament 
was not too eagerly striven after by the religious story-tellers of the 
Talmudic era. One example comes to mind that is particularly 
relevant: the account of the exodus, of the redemption from Egypt, 
to be recited by the Jews in the night of Passover. It is particularly 
relevant because certain portions of the Gospels no doubt came into 
existence when those who followed Jesus replaced or supplemented 
the traditional account by one of the new, greater redemption. 

The account of the exodus does not present events in a strictly 
chronological order. It is true that we do not know the precise age 
of the arrangement as we have it before us (even leaving on one side 
obviously medieval additions). But there is direct evidence that the 
third- or fourth-century Rabbis at least, in fixing the arrangement, 
were not always guided by considerations of accurate progress, step 
by step, from one period to the next. The Mishnah lays down‘ that 
the recital should ‘begin with the disgrace and end with the glory’. 
The Gemara records a controversy about the meaning of this.* In 

* Pesahim 1o. 4. * Babylonian Pesahim 116 a. 
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Rab’s opinion (first half of cent. 3)," we should begin with the para- 
graph ‘ Originally our ancestors were idolaters ...’; whereas according 
to Raba (middle of cent. 4),* we should begin with the paragraph 
“We were slaves to Pharaoh . . .’, and recite the other section later. 
There is no need here to examine which of the two, if either, gives the 
right interpretation of the Mishnah. The important point is that, for 
the Rabbis, the question of chronological arrangement does not arise 
here at all: they have to decide only when was that shameful past of 
the nation from which the Mishnah says we should start—was it 
when we were pagans or was it when we were slaves? In fact it may 
be worth noting that Raba’s view has prevailed in Judaism, because 
supported by Rabbi Nahman (second half of cent. 4). The recital of 
the exodus in use up to this day opens with the paragraph ‘We were 
slaves to Pharaoh . . .’ and then only turns back to the earlier period, 
‘Originally our ancestors were idolaters ...’. (Certainly the Jews 
celebrating Passover are expected by the Rabbis to know the true 
sequence of the events referred to despite the rearrangement. But it 
remains the case that the events are rearranged, are presented in an 
order determined not by the ‘before and after’ in history, but by 
some theological consideration.) 


II 


It is an old question whether the longer or the shorter version of 
a narrative or parable may be presumed to be the more original. The 
history of this question provides amusing evidence of the importance 
of fashions in the scholarly world. There were periods when it was 
considered evident that the shorter version must be a summary of the 
longer, others when anyone trusting the longer version would have 
been regarded as unduly credulous. This is not denying that some 
writers at any time use their own judgement. The best authorities 
nowadays try to deal with each case on its own merits. This is un- 
doubtedly the safest method. It should not, however, be forgotten 
that the tendency of Haggadah is to expand and go on expanding 
any existing material. Admittedly the opposite process does occur. 
There are numerous cases in the Midrashim where the longer version 
of a story, or, for example, the version giving names of persons, can 
be shown to be older than the shorter version or the version giving 
no names. But the general tendency of Haggadah is to elaborate 
what it finds. 


' The reading ‘ Rab says’ in this passage is not certain, but Rab is mentioned 
as holding the opinion here quoted in Palestinian Pesahim ro. 5. 

? An alternative reading is Samuel (contemporary of Rab), instead of Raba. 

3 The present writer does not believe (what is sometimes held) that the two 
parties each rejected the other’s recital entirely. 
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Instead of supporting this statement by examples of how Rabbinic 
story-tellers proceeded, let us recall, above all, the very meaning of 
the word Haggadah. The word Haggadah denotes that which Scripture 
implies, indicates, teaches, in addition to what it says." What Scrip- 
ture ‘says’ is not all; indeed, it is very little, if we are to believe the 
Rabbis, compared with what it ‘teaches’. Exodus xii. 41, for instance, 
runs, ‘And it came to pass at the end of the four hundred and thi 7 
years, even the selfsame day it came to pass, that all the hosts of the 
Lord went out from the land of Egypt’. According to the Mekil. 
the reason why the date is given so solemnly and exactly is to s 
that, as soon as the term which God had fixed for the slavery iv. 
Egypt was over, He did not keep back the nation for a mome% 
longer.” The rules to be observed in discovering such implicat .i.s 
of the text may have varied in different ages and different schoc's ; 
they may have been sometimes looser and sometimes stricter. but 
it is certain, first, that the principle of Haggadah as such, the princirle 
of the text conveying something beyond the ordinary, superficial 
meaning, goes back to the earliest Rabbinic period (everybody re- 
members the Haggadah of Hillel or Philo); and secondly, that 1 
principle, despite any attempts to restrict it, inevitably leads to co1.- 
tinuous amplification of traditional stories. 

The amplification of traditional stories, especially those concerning 
the mighty deeds of God for His people or His wise injunctions, is 
looked upon by the Rabbis as a fine thing, and we have definite 
pronouncements to this effect. For students of the Gospels, a passage 
from the Haggadah of Passover, the account of the exodus to be 
recited by the Jews in the night of Passover, must be of particular 
interest. There we are told: ‘Whoever has much to say about the 
departure from Egypt is accounted praiseworthy’. The exhortation 
is illustrated by a reference to five of the greatest Tannaites (Eliezer, 
Joshua, Eleazar ben Azariah, Akiba, and Tarphon) who are said to 
have stayed up the whole night of Passover exchanging stories about 
the exodus. It is true that both the passage quoted and its illustration 
may be of post-Tannaitic origin.’ But there can be no doubt that 
this was the spirit prevalent right from the beginning of the Rabbinic 
era, just as it is the spirit even now wherever the Haggadah of Passover 
is still recited by observant Jews. Samuel’s pun (first half of cent. 3), 
the explanation of the bread of ‘affliction’, *yiy (Deuteronomy xvi. 3), 

* See Bacher, Der Ursprung des Wortes Haggada, in Die Agada der Tannaiten, 
vol. i, 2nd ed., pp. 451 ff. The term originally included also the Halakic, 
legal implications of Scripture: see Bacher, op. cit., pp. 463 f. 

* See Bacher, op. cit., p. 462. 

3In Tosephta Pesahim 10. 12 we find Rabbi Gamaliel and his friends 


sitting up all night to discuss the Halakoth, the laws, relating to Passover, not 
the Haggadah, the narrative side. 
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as the bread about which ‘they tell ’many things, or ‘speak’ many 
words, [}1¥,' would have been appreciated two hundred years earlier 
and two hundred years later. The more you can tell of the deeds of 
God, the more details you find out, the better. It is highly probable 
that those who had to relate the stories of the new redemption 
largely followed the same canon. 

/iAn examination of the terminology of the Haggadists reveals how 
deep-rooted the idea of ‘having much to say’ about the implications 


«sl Scripture was (the technical terms evolved by an author or group 


duthors usually supply the shortest route to a proper understanding of 


‘the work). In the Tanhuma a common phrase used in dismissing 


subject is O23D2 MOD? XY “TD XP 1377 TIT) or the like, 
t#be rendered by ‘and the subject is wide but I do not wish to bore 
y*u’.* The author thus indicates that a great deal more might yet be 
said about the topic in hand, but he will continue no further in order 
nét to tire his audience. Genesis xix. 1 ff., for example, the story of 
the angels with Lot at Sodom, is commented upon at some length ;3 
flicn the phrase just quoted comes,‘ followed by a few concluding 


‘marks; whereupon the Midrash goes on to Genesis xix. 24, the 
“destruction of Sodom. In truth, for the Rabbis, a religious topic is 


uever exhausted. 

’ It may not be entirely superfluous to emphasize, in order to avoid 
misunderstandings, that even where there are reasons for regarding 
the shorter version of a narrative as the original, the longer need not, 
therefore, be regarded as worthless from the historical point of view. 
For instance, supposing that the brief reference to the temptation in 
Mark represented an older version of the story of the temptation than 
the detailed accounts in Matthew and Luke, it would not necessarily 
follow that the latter did not ‘correspond to something real in the 
experience of Jesus’.’ However, it would lead too far afield to pursue 
this problem: there is a great deal to say about it, VT? NOW NDR 
03°13. Davip DAvuBE 


ERASMUS’S MANUSCRIPTS OF THE GOSPELS 


RECENT discussions of the Byzantine text have emphasized once more 
how far the Textus Receptus is from representing that text. The 


' Babylonian Pesahim 115b. There are indications that the pun may be 
older than Samuel. 

2 See Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie der jiidischen Traditionsliteratur, 
ii. 73. 

3 Tanhuma Vayyera xiv f. 4 xv. 95. ; 

5’ That they do is convincingly argued by Professor Manson, op. cit., 
PP. 337 f. 
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Textus Receptus is derived mainly from Erasmus, and so ultimately 
from his First Edition of 1516. This is quite accurately described 
by Dr. Zuntz as ‘printed from the Basel minuscule 2, with fairly 
frequent adjustments taken partly from min. 1, partly from the 
Vulgate and what not’. The matter might fairly be left there, were 
it not that many writers are less careful than Dr. Zuntz, and that 
statements are still widely current which involve considerable injustice 
both to Erasmus and his manuscripts. It has been repeated again 
and again, and is still repeated in manuals of textual criticism and 
popular expositions, that Erasmus used for the Gospels ‘mainly 
a single manuscript of the fifteenth century’. The manuscript intended 
is, of course, the minuscule 2, which was, in fact, Erasmus’s ‘ printer’s 
copy’, and is scored over with his alterations and emendations. 
A reproduction of a page of this manuscript, printed by the late 
Mr. Hoskier in his collation of Codex 604 (Gregory’s 700), gave me 
a strong impression that it must be much earlier than the fifteenth 
century, and an examination of the document itself in the University 
Library at Basel in 1938 convinced me that this was certainly the 
case. Omont’s Catalogue assigns it to the twelfth century. It can 
hardly be later than that, and might even be earlier. The character 
in which it is written appears to be a very fair example of the standard 
minuscule book hand which prevailed from the tenth century to the 
twelfth. The notion that it belongs to the fifteenth century is probably 
due to the note in a fifteenth-century handwriting on the last page 
to the effect that it cost two Rhenish florins. It is in fact about the 
same age as Codex 1, the other Basel manuscript which Erasmus is 
known to have used for the Gospels. 

In orthography it compares very unfavourably with 1. It is far 
from accurate in its accents and breathings, and abounds in itacisms. 
Erasmus had so often to correct 7 to e: and « to 7 that he occasionally 
corrected what was already correct, for example in Luke i. 7, where 
he altered oreipa to or7pa. 

Codex 1, as is well known, has an interesting text, and it is plain 
from the colophons to Mark and John that it represents a critical 
recension. Codex 2 has no such pretensions. Its text is in the main 
that of the majority of its contemporaries, and its singular readings 
are chiefly omissions, mostly due to homoeoteleuton. In Matt. x. 34, 
for example, it reads ps7) vouiontre Ste FADov Badreiv eipyynv adda 
pdxatpav. One very interesting omission, which is shared with 3 and 
73, but may very well have been made independently by 2, is that 
of the words drt wemAnpwrat 6 Katpos Kai HyyiKev 7) BacAreia Tob Deod 
from Mark i. 15. This is particularly illuminating as regards the 
psychology of omission. Its motive might be described as a kind of 
subtler homoeoteleuton. The words rijs BaciAeias tod Oeod, found 
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in ver. 14 in many manuscripts, and a reminiscence of the phrase 
petavocire’ Hyyue yap 7 Baoreia rev odpavdy in Matt. iii. 2, have 
certainly contributed to produce it. Additions are rarer, and are 
mostly of a kind that might arise from the interpolation of liturgical 
rubrics. 

The omissions of 2 show the danger of basing a text on a single 
manuscript. This of course Erasmus did not do. He corrected most 
of the omissions, either on the manuscript itself or on his proofs, and 
he introduced numerous other emendations, some for the better and 
some for the worse. In fact he departed so frequently from 2 that he 
can hardly be said to have derived his text ‘mainly’ from this manu- 
script. What were the sources of these variations? In one of the 
most interesting cases it is not difficult to guess. In John i. 28 he 
scratched out the latter part of the word Bn@avia, and altered it to 
BnOaBapa. Bethany is here the reading of the great majority of 
manuscripts, early and late, while Bethabara is a reading recommended 
by Origen, after he had visited the scenes émi ictopiay trav ixyvav 
*Inood, and learnt that there was no Bethany beyond Jordan. It was 
found by Chrysostom in what he called the ‘more accurate copies’, 
and is also attested by the Sinaitic and Curetonian Syriac and by 
a number of Greek manuscripts, one of which is Codex 1. It is in 
fact the reading of Mrs. Lake’s family J7 and of families 1 and 13. As 
the Vulgate reads ‘ Bethania’, there can be little doubt that 1 was here 
the source of the received text. It was most probably so in many 
other cases. The agreements with 1 against 2, often with little other 
support, and still more often with little other minuscule support, are 
too numerous to be accidental. mwAnodrw and dyopacdtw in Luke 
Xxil. 36 are readings of 1 against 2, while the 2 reading is that of the 
vast majority of cursives. The same is true of ddeAdovs against 
gidous in Matt. v. 47, dprov against dpwrov in Luke xiv. 15, dvos 
against vids in Luke xiv. 5, "Jovdaiwy against Jovdaiov in John iii. 25, 
and the words xa@” 7pépav in Luke ix. 23. The case is the same 
with éor@oa for oda in John viii. 9, the order of words in Luke i. 44, 
the omission (from later editions, though not from the First) of éaiow 
pov in Matt. iv. 10, and the insertion of wdavra in Matt. xviii. 29. 
In Luke xxii. 47, 2 adds rodro yap onpeiov Seduixer adrois’ dv av 
dijow adtés éotw, in common with DEHX and many minuscules. 
Erasmus omits these words in agreement with 1. More remarkable 
is the long addition in Matt. xxvii. 35, iva wAnpw4, &c., attested 
only by 4QA®@ fam. 1 and a few other minuscules, not including 2. 
Codex 2 reads ovyyevis in Luke i. 36. Erasmus altered it to cvyyevijs, 
the reading of 1, though here with considerable support. In John 
xix. 17, 2 reads eis réaov Aeydpevov Kpaviov téomov, with EHSIA al 
plus”, while the Textus Receptus, following Erasmus, reads «is rov 
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Aeyopevov Kpaviov térov, with 1 and the older uncials. In Matt. ix. 5 
Codex 2 reads gov ai duapria: cov. Erasmus has altered the first cov 
to oo. and struck out the second cov. This agrees with 1 and a few 
other manuscripts. The great majority read cov ai dpapria. In 
Mark vii. 2 Codex 2, with NABEG and many others, omits €udupavro, 
which appears in 1, and in Erasmus. 

The Erasmian text, in fact, where it disagrees with 2, very com- 
monly agrees with 1. It is true that these agreements are, in the 
majority of cases, also supported by the Vulgate, and that in some 
instances it would have been quite possible for Erasmus to arrive at 
his reading by retranslating from Jerome’s Latin. Since, however, the 
actual Greek words are to be found in a manuscript which he is 
known to have consulted, it is more natural to suppose that he derived 
them from that source, and it would even seem that he attached 
importance to the agreement of 1 and the Vulgate. This makes it 
the more strange that he should have written, in a note in one of his 
later editions, concerning the addition é« cod after yevvwpevoy in 
Luke i. 35: ‘nec in ullis Graecorum exemplaribus addita reperi nec 
in antiquis codicibus Latinis, praeterquam in uno, in quo nescio quis 
in margine adjecerat. Proinde miror unde in primam hujus operis 
aeditionem invaserint.’ The addition is, in fact, found in several 
early manuscripts of the Vulgate and in a few Greek manuscripts, 
one of which is Codex 1. 

The question of retranslation from the Vulgate also arises in the 
case of readings which agree substantially, but not word for word, 
with 1 against 2. Some of these might certainly have been obtained 
by such retranslation, as, for example, in Mark i. 15, where the words 
which Erasmus inserted to supply 2’s omission begin with 671, which 
does not appear in 1. In this case, moreover, his addition has an 
erasure after 6 xatpds, where the words erased appear to have been 
‘et appinqu’. Evidently he was intending to write ‘et appropinquavit’, 
and must therefore have had a Latin text before him or in his mind. 
The Vulgate might also have suggested the substitution of adroé for 
avrob rob Lipwvos in Mark i. 16, or of c@pa for the rapa of 1 in 
Matt. xiv. 12, where 2 omits the whole verse, and possibly €47Aacav 
in Luke xxiii. 29, where 1 has e€€@peav in the clause omitted by 2. 
Again, the transposition of vers. 13 and 14 in Matt. xxiii is probably 
due to the Vulgate. 1 omits ver. 14, which precedes 13 in most of 
the Greek manuscripts which contain it, including 2. In many other 
places, however, such a method of emendation would certainly have 
resulted in singular readings, like those at the end of the Apocalypse, 
or in Acts ix. 5, 6, and not in readings agreeing with numerous Greek 
manuscripts. There are other cases, moreover, in which the Vulgate, 
as well as Codex 1, differs from the text as restored by Erasmus. 
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Codex 2, for example, omits the famous passage in Matt. xvi. 2, 3, 
about the face of the sky and the signs of the times. Erasmus inserts 
it, in agreement with both 1 and the Vulgate, but with the word 
bmoxpirai, which neither of them contains. 

This last emendation, in common with many others, agrees exactly 
with the reading of another manuscript in the same custody as 1 and 
2, which was already at Basel in Erasmus’s time. This is the uncial E, 
written in the eighth century, which would certainly have merited 
the description ‘ vetustissimus’ better than either 1 or 2. It seems, 
however, to be a settled opinion among critics that Erasmus did not 
consult this manuscript. Scrivener says that he ‘overlooked it for 
later books’, and adds that it was ‘ not brought into the Public Library 
there before 1559’. This, however, is equally true of 1 and 2. All 
these manuscripts were the property of the Dominicans of Basel, and 
passed to the University after the Reformation. E, like 1, was be- 
queathed to the Dominicans by Cardinal John of Ragusa, and it is 
hardly likely that Erasmus would have been permitted to treat either 
of them as he treated the copy purchased for two florins, even if he 
had had no scruples himself on the subject. He could have consulted 
it, however, as easily as 1, and the fact that its readings so frequently 
agree with his corrections of 2 makes it probable enough that he did 
so, although it is of course impossible to prove this, especially as 
there are few cases in which the readings which it supports have not 
numerous other supporters. There is, indeed, one passage, Mark 
xvi. 8, in which the only authorities cited by Mr. Legg for the rayv 
of Erasmus’s text are E 238, 239, 475°, 477, 486, 488, 489. As 2 is 
cited elsewhere in this edition, it may be presumed that it does not 
attest this reading. Unfortunately my notes do not enable me to 
confirm this. In general, however, the text of E is so nearly identical 
with that of 2 that it might almost have been the exemplar from 
which it was copied, and if Erasmus consulted E, he must have dis- 
covered this. The two manuscripts agree in several omissions which 
he made good, and in nearly all the additions which he rejected. 
They even agree in one rather unusual itacism, both reading dixrova 
for 5ixrva in two places in Mark i. On the other hand, 2 in Mark i. 27 
has émrdrye for émrdooe:, which must have been derived from an 
uncial reading émrdrrec. But this is not the case with E, which 
could not therefore have been the archetype of 2. 

There are, however, numerous cases in which E, 1, and 2 agree 
against Erasmus. One is in Matt. xxi. 7, where all three omit the 
words following ra iudria adrdv. Here Erasmus wrote on the manu- 
script Kal éxdficcy éexdvw adrav, the reading of KNWY@IJIZ and 
a few minuscules. He could hardly have got this from the Vulgate, 
which reads ‘et eum desuper sedere fecerunt’. In Luke xii. 15 E, 1, 
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and 2 all read 1 {w7 avr@ against Erasmus’s adrod, which of course 
might have been suggested by the Vulgate or by the ‘light of reason’. 

Erasmus’s own confession of precipitation has led to an exaggerated 
notion of the haste with which his edition was prepared, and the 
shortness of time for consulting authorities. But it should not be 
forgotten that Froben applied to him to undertake the publication of 
the New Testament because he was known to be familiar with the 
Greek text. He had been at work for ten years on a new Latin 
translation with voluminous notes. For this purpose he must have 
used Greek manuscripts, and it is indeed hardly conceivable that 
he did not himself possess such manuscripts. His was the first printed 
edition. All copies in use before that time were manuscript copies, 
and manuscript copies were still being produced, most of which had 
a text which was practically identical with that of the majority of 
manuscripts written during the eight preceding centuries at least. 
With or without the aid of E, Erasmus would have had no difficulty 
in correcting the peculiar omissions and other aberrations of 2 from 
manuscripts of the character of those which he is most likely to have 
had at his disposal. 

There are, however, many readings in his text which are opposed 
by most, sometimes by all, manuscripts of that character. Many of 
these readings are assigned by Tischendorf to minusc vix mult or 
some similar formula, and, so far as my investigations have gone, 
none of these is found in Codex 2. It is of course possible that 
Erasmus happened to meet with manuscripts in which they occur. 
He has a note on one such reading which certainly implies this. This 
is in Luke xviii. 14, where E and 2, and the vast majority of manu- 
scripts from A onwards, read 7 yap éxeivos, while 1 reads wap’ éxeivoy 
with NBL, and the Vulgate reads ‘ab illo’. Erasmus reads 7) éxeivos, 
with W and 9, which of course were unknown to him, and a few 
minuscules, and he remarks ‘sed in plerisque non invenio yap’. 
After some further observations he adds ‘sed quod preferam id quod 
est usitatius apud probos autores’. As he had just previously written 
‘Non quod nesciam sic alicubi loqui Gellium friget ab illo; pro eo 
quod est, friget comparatus ad illum’, the last remark seems to refer 
to the Latin rather than the Greek. 

Many of the readings of this class, however, are so difficult to trace 
that one is tempted to wonder whether Tischendorf’s formulas 
necessarily imply that he had really found them in any copies, and 
whether they do not rather represent conjectural emendations by 
Erasmus. In Matt. xviii. 28, for example, Codex 2 reads 77, an 
obvious itacism for ei 7, the reading of E, 1, and most other manu- 
scripts. Erasmus’s reading, 671, which might have been suggested by 
the Vulgate ‘quod’, is ascribed to minusc mu, but I doubt if it could be 
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found in many. In Mark iv. 8 and 20, E, 1, and 2 read év in all six 
places with the majority of cursives. Erasmus has altered this to év 
in agreement with the Vulgate and a few Greek manuscripts, but 
none that he is likely to have known. “AAAou d¢ in John vii. 41 (the 
second dAdo: in Stephanus) is assigned to minusc mu*'4, Most texts 
read dAdo. simply, while BLTX 1. 33 and a few others read oi 8¢, 
and the Vulgate ‘quidam autem’. 2 here omits the words from od7ds 
eotw 6 Xpwrds to the end of the verse, and Erasmus restores them 
as they appear in the Textus Receptus. In Luke vi. 28, 2 omits 
mpocevdyeabe irép tHv emnpealovrwy buas, which Erasmus has inserted, 
preceded by xai, which is certainly found in a few minuscules, but 
not in 1 or E. E, 1, and 2 read ra werewd in Mark iv. 4 with the 
majority of manuscripts. The addition rod odpavod, adopted by 
Erasmus, appears in DGM al vix mu. More striking is the reading 
7 yuvy in John viii. 10, where 1 reads ytvar, while E and 2 omit the 
word. ‘H yvv7 is given by Tischendorf as c. minusc., but it would be 
interesting to know in what minuscules he found it. Von Soden does 
not quote it. It would be equally interesting to know what are the 
minusc vix mu which read xatavafeparilew in Matt. xxvi. 74. 
Mr. Legg only cites ® 1298 al. pauc.""-, while E, 1, and 2 read 
xatabeparilew with most other manuscripts. 

There are many more Erasmian readings of similar attestation, 
which I suspect to be unsupported by 2, but my notes on the Basel 
manuscripts throw no light on them, and these manuscripts are now, 
for the time being, inaccessible. A friend in Basel, whom I asked to 
examine a number of additional passages, informs me that they have 
been removed to an undisclosed place of safety for the duration of 
the war. Even without further investigation, however, it seems 
sufficiently clear that 2 is not a manuscript which is likely to have 
furnished many unusual readings, and that the most unusual readings 
in Erasmus’s text are not very likely to have been found in the kind 
of manuscripts which he would have had the opportunity of consulting. 
The possibility that conjectural emendation played a part in the 
formation of his text seems in fact to deserve more attention than it 
has yet received. 

This will hardly explain one reading, which seems to cry aloud for 
further investigation, and to cast doubt on opinions which have gone 
unchallenged for many years. This is od d5vvarac oddeis in Mark iii. 27, 
which, according to Mr. Legg’s apparatus criticus, is attested by 
NBC*4 Cop.”*., while E and 1 read ovdeis d¥varar with ADLWYIOIT 
Z®> Minusc. omn.“4: it. vg. Sy.*-?°*- Aeth. Arm. I have no note of the 
reading of 2, but its general character makes it likely that it agrees 
with the rest of the minuscules. There could be no motive for con- 
jectural emendation here. Od Svvarar oddeis is unusual, and ovdeis 
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Svvarac is common and quite impeccable. Erasmus may have en- 
countered a minuscule with this reading which has escaped Mr. Legg. 
Another hypothesis is that his claim to have used ‘codicibus ... 
vetustissimis simul et emendatissimis’ is not so untruthful as is 
generally supposed, but that he really did consult uncial manuscripts. 
E would not have given him his reading in the present case. The 
evidence goes to show that he had no acquaintance with B until later. 
NS and C are of course out of the question, but 4 was no farther 
away from Basel than St. Gall, and it is surely not inconceivable that 
Erasmus had access to it. He could not, of course, have had very 
exact notions of the antiquity of manuscripts, but he at least knew 
that uncials were generally older than minuscules, and it would be 
comforting to think that he did not boast of the critical preparation 
of his text quite so unscrupulously as is commonly suggested. 

In any case it is clear that he would have produced a much closer 
approximation to the Byzantine text if he had adhered more con- 
sistently to Codex 2. But of course he did not aim at presenting the 
Byzantine text. His aim was to give as good a text as he could arrive 
at in the time and with the materials at his disposal. His was as 
much a critical text as Westcott and Hort’s, only the criticism was 
inadequate and perhaps capricious. The text which resulted from it, 
and from the equally inadequate criticism of Stephanus and Elzevir, 
is obviously even less suitable than Westcott and Hort’s to be the 
standard for collations. Its continued use for such a purpose can 
only falsify the textual perspective, and the desirability of establishing 
the Byzantine text, ‘the only universal Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment that ever existed’, is demonstrated. C. C. TaRELLI 


SCRIPTURE AND OTHER DOCTRINAL NORMS IN 
EARLY THEORIES OF THE MINISTRY 


Tue teaching of the Fathers has more often been examined with the 
desire to discover or to discuss what they said than to consider why 
they said it ; and although full-scale studies of the thought of individual 
men frequently begin with a statement of their attitude to authority, 
this theme is sometimes overlooked, or nearly so, in the subsequent 
treatment of particular doctrines. The present study makes no attempt 
to state or evaluate the complete theories of the ministry which are 
to be found in the works of the Fathers with whom it deals, viz. 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Tertullian, and Cyprian, but asks what 
authority they relied upon to justify the views which they held. 


I 
Clement wrote to the church of Corinth when it was disturbed by 
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internal disorder. A counter-statement from those whom he censures 
might have told us a great deal about the evolution of church order, 
but we have only his picture, and he regards what has occurred as 
a clear offence against discipline, an undoubted rebellion against duly 
constituted authority. He says little of the particular issues, making 
no attempt to discuss them on their merits. He is simply concerned 
with, and for, order in the church. Order, for him, rests on obedience 
to lawful authority ; and he believes (a) that the principle of order 
and authority, and the duty of obedience, are ordained by God; and 
(6) that, in particular, the apostles made arrangements for order in 
the Christian church by instituting authorities who must be obeyed. 
How does he justify these beliefs ? 

(a) God shows Himself in creation to be a God of order. ‘The 
heavens are moved by His direction and obey Him in peace.’ So 
throughout nature. ‘All these things the great Creator and Master 
of the universe ordered to be in peace and concord’ (c. 20). Human 
experience, too, proves the necessity of an ordered hierarchy in any 
community, Clement instances an army and the human body (c. 37). 
More specifically, in the church of the O.T. revelation, there was an 
ordered hierarchy with appointed methods and places of ministry, 
and all this was by God’s own command (cc. 40-1). Through Moses 
God chose a particular priestly tribe ‘that disorder might not arise 
in Israel’ (c. 43). From this analogy Clement expects his readers to 
agree that there will be an appointed Christian ministry to which 
obedience will be due. He does not press the analogy further, so as 
to suggest that the levitical hierarchy should determine the form of 
the Christian ministry; this, he says, was decided by the apostles, 
though not without reference to the O.T. The duty of obedience 
and unity, of avoiding jealousy and strife, is of course illustrated by 
many O.T. and N.T. texts which need not be quoted. 

(6) The grounds for his statements about the specific Christian 
ministry must be examined more closely. 

The Apostolate was a divine institution. The apostles were from 
(apo) Christ, who gave them the Gospel. Like Him they are ‘of the 
will of God eutaktés. They received parangelias from Christ and 
the full assurance of the Spirit, and so went forth to preach’ (c. 42). 
What exact commands they received, Clement does not say, nor does 
he discuss their authority. One cannot doubt, however, that he would 
expect absolute obedience to them. The next stage was that the 
apostles appointed their firstfruits to be episkopoi and diakonot of 
those who were to believe, and further arranged a continuance (if 
epimonén) or made a codicil (if epinomén) that other approved men 
should succeed to their ministry. Therefore it is sinful to remove 
such ministers as long as they fulfil their duties blamelessly (c. 44). 
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We are not now concerned with the otherwise important question 
of the ‘other distinguished men’, the possible alternative to a strictly 
apostolic succession. The main point is that the institution of an 
ordered ministry is for Clement unquestionably apostolic. Three 
questions may be asked about this institution. Had it, for Clement, 
more than apostolic authority? How did he know that it was 
apostolic? What precisely did he think the apostles laid down? 

(i) In general the apostles have behind them the authority of 
Christ, from whom they received commandments ; but Clement does 
not claim that these included an instruction to set up a ministry. 
The nearest he gets to such a claim is in the assertion that they knew 
through Christ that there would be strife over episkopé. This does 
not seem to be covered by anything in the Gospels. It might be oral 
tradition, in which case we have no means of checking Clement, or, 
more probably, it refers to the inspiration of Christ. That the ministry 
had the general authority of the O.T. we have already seen, as also 
that Clement does not suggest that this determines the form of the 
Christian offices. Had he pressed the parallel to the three Levitical 
orders (but he does not), it must have been to Christ as the High 
Priest and then to presbyters and deacons, not, as later, to bishops, 
priests, and deacons. The one specific reference which he finds is in 
Isa. lx. 17, which he misquotes and misinterprets. The R.V. reads 
‘I will make thy officers peace, and thine exactors (mg. task-masters) 
righteousness’. The LXX is ‘I will give thine archontas in peace 
and thine episkopous in righteousness’, which Clement turns into 
‘I will establish their episkopous in righteousness and their diakonous 
in faith’. It is difficult to believe that he saw in this verse the source 
of the apostles’ action. (If he did, so much the worse for his ideas.) 
It happens to fit the institution ex post facto, and, as a prophecy, 
strengthens its authority. One must conclude that Clement could 
only take the actual form of the Christian ministry back to the apostles 
and not to Christ. 

(ii) How did he know that it was apostolic? The simple answer 
is that he just knew. In the case of a man who possibly knew some 
apostles, and held high office in the Roman church of the first century, 
it makes little difference, on such a point, whether we call his know- 
ledge tradition or history. Taking it together with other early 
evidence we cannot doubt that some apostles did appoint some 
ministers. Here, however, two observations are necessary ; the first, 
that Clement, on the more likely, but not certain, interpretation of 
the ‘other distinguished men’ of c. 44, does not generalize this 
apostolic appointment as much as later writers do. He does not 
assert that all ministers individually were in the apostolic succession, 
but that the institution itself of a succession of ministers appointed 
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by those already in authority is due to the apostles. The second 
point, negative but striking, is that he does not quote Acts xiv. 23 
or the Pastorals or any of the familiar N.T. passages to which we 
naturally turn for evidence about the apostolic ministry. 

(iii) What precisely did he think the apostles laid down? They 
appointed episkopoi, who are also presbyters and leaders, and deacons. 
Clement does not say that they appointed monarchical bishops, nor 
that they conveyed to the episkopoi the full powers and authority of 
an apostle. Apostolic succession in that sense is not asserted by him 
unless we relate auton in 44.2 to the apostles rather than, as is much 
more probably the intention, to the first generation of presbyters. 
Further, these ministers are not called priests, despite the O.T. 
parallel. Their ministry is a leitourgia, but this word is not technically 
sacerdotal to Clement, who uses it of O.T. prophets. Certainly his 
description of their duties is such that it would be easy to go one 
step further and call them hiereis, but he does not take the step, and 
does not argue that whatever is said in the O.T. about priests may 
be applied by Christians to their ministers. 

This material may be restated briefly in another form. From nature 
and secular experience, Clement argues the need for order. From 
historical tradition, near the source, he asserts that the ministry of 
episkopoi and diakonoi was set up by the apostles. From O.T. texts 
the following are his chief points : 


(a) God commanded that offerings should be made with care, 
and appointed a place, ministers, and methods. 

(b) God selected a priestly tribe (Num. xvii). 

(c) Isaiah Ix foretells episkopoi and diakonoi. 


From the N.T. he again establishes the necessity of order, of obedience 
and humility. By far the majority of his biblical allusions are made 
for this purpose. He also refers to the sending out of the apostles 
with instructions, and calls them the pillars, as in Galatians. He 
speaks of the respect due to elders as in 1 Pet., but not by a verbal 
citation, and uses the metaphor of the body and its members as in 
1 Cor. He refers to the High Priesthood of Christ, obviously using 
Hebrews. 

Negatively, he does not pass from the parallel of the levitical 
priesthood to the use of O.T. descriptions of the priest as actually 
applicable to Christian presbyters, he does not claim that the precise 
form of the Christian ministry was laid down by Christ, nor specify 
exactly what authority the apostles gave to them, nor does he quote 
the N.T. passages we should normally use in discussing these points. 
The apparent importance of the last fact is of course diminished by 
Clement’s early date, but he certainly knew 1 Cor., from which he 
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does not quote xii. 28, and perhaps Acts and the Pastorals; Eph. 
he may not have known. An elaborate theory of the ministry sup- 
ported by a careful statement of authorities was not in Clement’s 
mind. He was admonishing an unruly church. ‘You are disobedient 
to your rulers. The apostles set up these rulers, which should be 
sufficient reason for you to accept them; nature, human experience, 
and the Bible teach you the wisdom and necessity of discipline. 
There is no more to be said on the subject. Obey them.’ 

This being so, we should do well, when using Clement’s witness 
to the nature and authority of the Christian ministry, to remember 


the limited and largely untheoretical point of view from which he is 
writing. 


II 


There is no need to quote the familiar passages in which Ignatius, 
anxious to maintain the unity and doctrinal purity of each local 
church, stresses the duty of obedience to the bishop, now monarchical, 
and to his presbyters and deacons. They are mostly sheer assertions, 
supported by no statement of authority; but there are a few which 
must be examined. 

Ignatius clearly attributed to the threefold ministry some divine 
authority. Greeting the Philadelphian church, he mentions the bishop, 
and the presbyters and deacons who, together with him, have been 
appointed according to the mind of Jesus Christ, whom He established 
in security according to His own will by His Holy Spirit. Although 
this refers to the divine strength given to the existing clergy of 
Philadelphia, and not to the appointment of these orders as such, 
Eph. 3 claims that the bishops throughout the world are ‘by the will 
of Christ’, and Eph. 6 that, as we ought to receive one sent by the 
master of the house as the master himself, so it is clear that we must 
regard the bishop as the Lord Himself. Neither assertion, however, 
is supported by explanation, biblical or otherwise, how the Lord 
appointed or sent bishops, monarchical or not. Nor does he say that 
the apostles appointed them, even at Ephesus. Once indeed he asks 
the Trallians (c. 7) not to be separated from God, Christ, and the 
bishop and the ordinances of the apostles, which may imply a con- 
nexion between bishop and apostolic ordinance, but there is nothing 
more explicit. 

Next, this threefold ministry is necessary to the church. Without 
them ‘there is not even the name of a church’ (Trall. 3). This also 
is simply asserted. Again, he can say that without obedience to the 
bishop meetings are not valid ‘according to the commandment’ 
(Mag. 4), but he gives no explanation of the commandment. 

Third, it will follow directly from the position already taken up 
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that bishops and their clergy must be obeyed. Still, it is worth seeing 
by what means Ignatius reinforces this duty. From the Bible he 
quotes ‘God resists the proud’, which comes in Prov. iii and also in 
the N.T. This was originally quite general in application, though 
1 Pet. v gives it as a reason for the younger being subject to the 
elder, immediately after he has spoken of elders in the technical sense ; 
and this was perhaps in Ignatius’ mind. There are also passages in 
which, besides making the three orders parallel to God, the apostles, 
and Christ, he says that they should be obeyed as the law (nomos) of 
Jesus Christ (Mag. 2) and as the commandment (entolé, Trall. 13). 
It is not wholly impossible to interpret this to mean ‘as being 
appointed by a divine command’, but it is usually, and probably 
rightly, taken to mean ‘as you would obey a divine command’, which 
is simply a strong moral exhortation. And even if he meant to say 
that the threefold ministry was a divine (or other) law to the church, 
again he does not explain why he thinks this. There remains the 
most curious passage of all, Philad. 7, in which Ignatius seems to 
regard his appeal for obedience made in an address at Philadelphia 
as a prophecy, inspired by the Holy Spirit. ‘I spoke with a great 
voice, with God’s own voice, Give heed to the Bishop. ... The Holy 
Spirit was preaching and saying, Do nothing without the Bishop.’ 
Important as this may have been to Ignatius as a confirmation of his 
view of the ministry, it will not be urged that it was its source. 

What conclusion is to be drawn? The most general is that, how- 
ever important Ignatius may be as evidence for the contemporary 
state of the ministry, and however significant it may be that he can 
say what he does without offering any authority, yet of a reasoned 
theory of the ministry he provides nothing at all. More particularly 
one observes that he gives no authority for the appointment of 
ministers in general or of the monarchical bishops specifically, that 
he does not speak of any apostolic succession, and in fact likens the 
presbyters, not the bishop, to the apostles; and that, though he 
quotes many N.T. books, including 1 Cor., Eph., and probably the 
Pastorals, he does not use any of the obvious ‘ministry’ texts. If he is 
to be called a champion of episcopacy, it must be with a recognition 
of this absence of argued theory. 

One point remains. Ignatius, like Clement, does not call the 
Christian clergy priests; but, like Clement again, he comes near to 
it, both by the way he speaks of the Christian altar, and by his use 
of the O.T. parallel (Philad. 9), where hiereis has occasionally, but 
beyond doubt wrongly, been referred to Christians. It is still true, 
however, as with Clement, that Ignatius does not apply O.T. descrip- 
tions of the nature or duties of the priest directly to any Christian 
minister. 
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Since it is impossible to deal fully here with Tertullian’s doctrine, 
catholic and Montanist, of the Church and the ministry, only his 
idea of the apostolic authority of the bishop and his use of the word 
sacerdos will be examined. The century since Ignatius had seen the 
combat with Gnosticism. This movement might be attacked doctrine 
by doctrine, but, as Ignatius already saw, one mode of defence 
against it was simply to insist on obedience to due authority, on unity 
with the bishop. Following Irenaeus, Tertullian uses this as a means 
of attack also. Gnostic claims have forced the issue, What is 
Christianity and by what authority can a man know what or where 
itis? Tertullian challenges the Gnostic sects to prove their credentials. 
He is ready with his own: that is Christian which is apostolic. The 
apostles’ teaching is recorded fully and securely in the books which 
they wrote. These books and the right to interpret them belong to 
the churches which the apostles founded, and these churches can be 
known by their historic continuity, demonstrated by a line of bishops 
in each see, going back either to the apostles or to an apostolic see. 
In these churches the apostolic regula fidei has been preserved, as 
their agreement in the faith proves. They cannot all have erred into 
the same faith ; and their orthodoxy can be proved also by its agree- 
ment with the apostolic books. 

What then did Tertullian believe about the institution of bishops ? 
In De Praescriptione Haereticorum 32 he challenges the Gnostics. 
Let them unroll the catalogue of their bishops ‘ita per successionem 
ab initio decurrentem ut primus ille episcopus aliquem ex apostolis 
vel apostolicis viris, qui tamen cum apostolis perseveraverit, habuerit 
auctorem et antecessorem’. The apostolic churches. can do this, 
‘sicut Smyrnaeorum ecclesia Polycarpum ab Iohanne conlocatum 
refert, sicut Romanorum Clementem a Petro ordinatum’. So ‘ceterae 
(i.e. apostolic churches) exhibent quos ab apostolis in episcopatum 
constitutos apostolici seminis traduces habeant’. To this must be 
added IV Marc. 5, where, speaking of the churches of the Apocalypse, 
he says, ‘Ordo tamen episcoporum ad originem recensus in Iohannem 
stabit auctorem’. 

On this there are several observations to make. He does not trace 
every succession of bishops back to the apostles proper. Some originate 
in other apostolici viri. Certainly this could mean men commissioned 
by apostles, but that is not made explicit. Not themselves apostles 
or bishops, but men who were loyal to the teaching of the apostles and 
able to appoint bishops, they are reminiscent of Clement’s ‘other 
distinguished men’. However this may be, Tertullian thinks that the 
apostles did appoint bishops in all their own foundations, for he gives 
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instances of what ceterae could exhibit. The instances are given on 
the authority of local ecclesiastical tradition. He does not adduce 
biblical support for the apostolic appointment of bishops or presbyters. 
Presumably he could not know that the apostles had made such 
appointments everywhere, but generalizes from the known cases. 
There were enough of these (cf. Hegesippus’ work) to establish his 
anti-Gnostic argument, and he shows no sign of expecting that they 
will challenge his facts. When Tertullian anticipates opposition, he 
usually attacks first, producing the expected arguments and his 
refutation. Further, he has no doubt that the ministers whom the 
apostles set up were bishops, i.e. monarchical bishops as in his own 
day. Modern puzzles about early episkopoi and presbyters did not 
enter his mind. If this makes his argument easier for himself, we 
must watch the consequences. 

What authority does he attribute to these heirs of the apostles, 
and on what grounds? No attempt is made to go behind apostolic 
appointment to a command of Christ. They are not identified with 
the apostles in Cyprian’s way. The nearest Tertullian comes to this 
is in calling them apostolici seminis traduces. They inherit and transmit 
something of the apostles; and in the context, this something is, 
primarily or even wholly, the apostolic teaching. Nothing is said in 
Praesc. Haer. of an inheritance and transmission of a grace of orders. 
Their ecclesiastical authority is described in De Baptismo 17: ‘ Dandi 
(sc. baptismum) quidem habet ius summus sacerdos, qui est episcopus ; 
dehinc presbyteri et diaconi, non tamen sine episcopi auctoritate, 
propter ecclesiae honorem quo salvo salva pax est.’ This is not 
theory, but church law. Similarly ‘episcopi universae plebi mandare 
ieiunia adsolent’ (De Jeiunio, 13) simply states existing practice. 
Tertullian’s historical beliefs leave him free to apply to the monarchical 
bishop what the N.T. says of the episkopos, but he quotes no passage 
other than 1 Tim. iii, and then only the moral point, viz. a bishop 
must not be digamos. One particular ‘biblical’ inheritance from the 
apostles is indeed mentioned, the power of binding and loosing. In 
Praesc. Haer. the gift of keys is spoken of without reference to its 
transmission, but in Scorpiace, 10 we find ‘Memento claves eius hic 
dominum Petro et per eum ecclesiae reliquisse’. That this was 
understood to be an episcopal prerogative is clear, apart from any 
external evidence, from De Pudicitia, 21. By this time Tertullian is 
a Montanist, who rejects the claim of bishops as such to forgive sins. 
If they think they have inherited this power from the apostles, let 
them repeat the miracles of the apostles, and so prove that they 
possess their potestas. Thus apostolice becomes a taunt to his opponent, 
presumably Callistus. But what Tertullian attacks is the normal view. 

Clearly Tertullian gives us no complete description of the authority 
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of a bishop. What emerges from his catholic period is a belief that 
monarchical bishops as he knew them were instituted by the apostles, 
a theory about the doctrinal purity of churches whose historical 
continuity with the apostles can be demonstrated by an episcopal 
succession, an acceptance of existing church law as to the powers 
of a bishop, and the occasional application of biblical texts to the 
monarchical bishop. All this is leading on to Cyprian, but still falls 
far short of his theories. 

One big step taken by Tertullian is the description of bishops and 
presbyters as sacerdotes. Here the detail is important. Tertullian 
naturally calls Christ Summus Sacerdos, but in the early and catholic 
De Baptismo he applies the term to the bishop, implying also the 
sacerdotium of presbyters, and he distinguishes the clergy from the 
discentes. Praesc. Haer. 41 reproves the Gnostics for their lack of 
order, their fickle ordinations: ‘Et laicis sacerdotalia munera in- 
iungunt.’ Though he obviously thinks this wrong, he does not in 
these catholic works produce any theory of sacerdotium. His Montanism, 
however, brings this to the front, for he came to repudiate the con- 
ception of the church as numerus episcoporum, each with power to 
forgive sins because he is in the apostolic succession. For the Montanist 
this power is possessed by the church of spirituales (Pudic. 21). 
Related to this is his treatment of the priesthood of the laity, which 
comes out, curiously enough, in his arguments about second marriage. 
Already in the catholic Ad Uxorem, i. 7, he had applied the praescriptio 
apostoli of the Pastorals to bishops: ‘Digamos non sinit praesidere.’ 
As a Montanist he wants to make this binding on the laity also. 
And why not? In two similar passages, Ex. Cast. 7 and Monog. 7 
and 12, he argues that the prohibition of digamy to the clergy is 
made because they are sacerdotes who would lose holiness by it. So 
it was in the O.T. (he twice quotes Lev. xxi), and this has been 
brought out ‘ plenius atque instructius’ through Christ ; ‘qui alleguntur 
in ordinem sacerdotalem’ must be ‘unius matrimonii’. Here he is 
practically quoting 1 Tim. or Titus. But, he goes on, all Christians are 
sacerdotes according to Rev. i. 6, which he quotes several times. This 
establishes his moral point, that second marriage is forbidden to 
Christians as such. It is all very well, he says, to assert that we are 
all priests ‘cum extollimur et inflamur adversus clerum’, but when 
anyone suggests that we are therefore to adopt their discipline, then 
deponimus infulas (Monog. 12). 

Despite this taunt Tertullian is seriously maintaining the priest- 
hood of the laity, and from it he derives an important view of church 
order. ‘Differentiam inter ordinem et plebem constituit ecclesiae 
auctoritas et honor per ordinis consessum (v. /. consensum) sanctifi- 
catus. Adeo ubi ecclesiastici ordinis non est consessus, et offers et 
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tinguis et sacerdos es tibi solus’ (Ex. Cast. 7). Now this may be 
a Montanist book, and anyhow in the second sentence he is talking 
about abnormal situations. But is the first half purely Montanist, in 
which he says that the difference between ordo and plebs is determined 
by the authority of the church? Surely not, for in the passage quoted 
above from the catholic Bapt. 17, in which he says that the bishop, 
and derivatively the presbyters and deacons, have ‘ius dandi bapti- 
smum’, he adds that this is ‘propter ecclesiae honorem’, to preserve 
peace. ‘Alioquin etiam laicis ius est.’ Anyone can give what he has 
received, but it is not expedient. The laity must leave to the bishop 
his proper work. 

Of course one asks how this is related to his view of apostolic 
succession, and it would not be difficult to suggest answers. But 
Tertullian himself does not bring them together. Apostolic succession 
to him exists to perpetuate true teaching, apostolic teaching. Church 
order, including the administration of the sacraments, is not by him 
associated with it. Sacerdotium is intrinsic to the Christian, and 
ecclesiastica auctoritas decides by what organs it shall be exercised. 
He never says or suggests that ecclesiastica auctoritas or episcopal 
ordination or anything else other than the fact of being a Christian 
makes anyone a priest (except perhaps in the matter of absolution). 
Unfortunately, as in later controversies, the relevance of the maxim 
‘quod ex aequo accipitur, ex aequo dari potest’ to the Eucharist is 
not worked out. 

Since it is impossible to construct Tertullian’s complete theory of 
the ministry from his largely incidental references, the ‘argumentum 
ex silentio’ must not be abused. But so far as it goes, his evidence 
gives no support to the view that any grace of orders, any priesthood, 
was transmitted by the apostles to the clergy, except that he witnesses 
to the belief that the power of the keys was so transmitted from 
St. Peter; though here too he describes the gift as ‘ad omnem 
ecclesiam’. It seems possible that various strands of theory had not 
become a coherent whole in Tertullian’s mind. 


iV 

Cyprian gathered these scattered elements into a rounded doctrine. 
He read Tertullian continually, followed up his suggestions, and 
nearly always went a step further. What he says of the origin and 
authority of episcopacy depends implicitly on certain equations: 
(i) apostoli = episcopi, so that, as Christ appointed apostles, He in 
effect instituted bishops ; (ii) episcopus in N.T.= monarchical bishop 
of the third century ; (iii) episcopus = Christian sacerdos = fulfilment 
of O.T. priest, so that much, at least, of what the O.T. says of the 
priest may be applied to the bishop. 
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Since every relevant passage cannot be cited, it will be convenient 
to see Cyprian’s mind at work in a single letter, to which can be 
added from other sources the chief points not illustrated by it. 
Ep. 59 was written in A.D. 252 to Pope Cornelius, whom Cyprian 
first praises for excommunicating Felicissimus ‘vigore pleno quo 
episcopos agere oportet’, but afterwards reproves for showing fear of 
other dissidents. If we yield to threats ‘actum est de episcopatus 
vigore et de ecclesiae gubernandae sublimi ac divina potestate’. Not 
so ‘relinquenda est ecclesiastica disciplina aut sacerdotalis solvenda 
censura’. There follows a catena of texts produced to establish the 
divine sanction for episcopal authority. First, a favourite from Deut. 
XVii. 12-13: the man who does not obey ‘sacerdotem aut judicem’ 
shall die. This is used also in Epp. 3, 4, 43,66. Next 1 Sam. viii. 7: 
God said to Samuel, ‘non te spreverunt, sed me’. This too appears 
in Epp. 3 and 66. Then the N.T. is drawn upon: Luke x. 16, ‘Qui 
audit vos, me audit’, &c.; Matt. viii. 4, ‘Demonstra te sacerdoti’ ; 
John xviii. 22-3, ‘Sic respondes pontifici?’ But the Lord ‘con- 
tumeliose nihil dixit nec quicquam de sacerdotis honore detraxit’. 
Then Acts xxiii. 5, where Paul shows his respect for the office of 
high priest, ‘scriptum est enim: principi tuae plebis non maledices’. 
The same passages are found in either or both of the early Ep. 3 and 
Ep. 66. 

Here is a fine medley of proof texts, words addressed to or spoken 
of the early priest or judge, to Samuel, to the Jewish High Priest, to 
the Seventy, and none of them, strictly, to the apostles or the regular 
Christian ministers. This would matter little if Cyprian were only 
drawing out a principle of order, like Clement, or saying that as the 
Jews had their ministers, so will Christians, and that these will have 
God’s approval and should be obeyed. But, though the passage from 
analogy to direct application is gradual, Cyprian is going much 
further than Clement when he calls these passages ‘exempla quibus 
sacerdotalis (= episcopal) auctoritas et potestas de divina dignatione 
firmatur’. 

The following sentences refer to the bishop as ‘ unus in ecclesia ad 
tempus sacerdos et ad tempus iudex vice Christi’. One element in 
the appointment of a bishop is divinum iudicium, so that he who does 
not obey him ‘secundum magisteria divina ... iudicem se non iam 
episcopis sed Deo faceret’. Twice, again, in the same section he 
affirms that sacerdotes are made by God—‘ de eius sententia ordinati’ 
—and in the next (§ 6) he says that Christ ‘sacerdotes aut constituit 
aut protegit’. Later in the same letter, Mal. ii. 1-2 on the duty of 
sacerdotes and the example of Zechariah antistes Dei (2 Chron. xxiv. 
20) are applied to Christian bishops, though not here to establish 
their authority (§ 13 and § 17). 
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So far, then, we have the bishop’s divina potestas, established by 
the free application to him of texts not originally spoken of or to the 
Christian bishop, his description as sacerdos and iudex vice Christi, 
and the claim, unproved, that the choice of individual bishops is 
divinely controlled, so that criticism of them is criticism of God. 
We must turn now to other sources. 

(a) Use of O.T.: the punishment of Korah is used as a warning 
not to rebel against bishops in Epp. 3, 57, 59, 63, 65; and the 
priestly qualification of holiness, as required in various parts of Exod., 
Lev., Num., is directly applied to bishops in Epp. 65, 67, 69, 72; 
Hos. ix and Ezek. xxxiv are similarly used. These fresh instances 
introduce no new point of principle. We should observe, however, 
just what parallel he draws. The High Priesthood is fulfilled in Christ, 
not the bishop; to the priest corresponds the bishop, to the Levite 
the presbyter. Not that Cyprian did not count the presbyter a priest; 
but his O.T. parallel is not the later one of bishop, priest, and deacon. 

(b) Use of N.T.: Cyprian makes little use of N.T. passages refer- 
ring to Christian ministers other than the apostles, who will be 
considered separately. He naturally attributes to the monarchical 
bishop those passages in the Pastorals which delineate the episcopus, 
but does not derive from them any evidence about episcopal authority 
(Epp. 67,74). The ministerial references in 1 Cor. xii, Eph. iv, 1 Pet. v, 
Acts xiv and xx, are not quoted at all. Thus one might almost say 
that Cyprian’s view of episcopal authority, being largely drawn out 
of the equation, episcopus = O.T. sacerdos, is supported much more 
from the O.T. than the N.T., but for the all-important exception, 
the connexion between bishops and apostles. 

First, the apostles were bishops. Ep. 3, § 3, is explicit: ‘Apostolos 
id est episcopos et praepositos Dominus elegit’. The apostles ap- 
pointed deacons ‘episcopatus sui et ecclesiae ministros’. In Ep. 67, 
§ 4, the appointment of Matthias is an ordination as bishop, for Peter 
speaks ‘de ordinando in locum Iudae episcopo’, and the procedure 
‘secundum divina magisteria’ determines subsequent ordinations. 
Cyprian does not quote Acts i. 20, “his episcopatum let another take’, 
but presumably he had it in mind. 

Next, the apostles appointed bishops. He does not assert that the 
apostles were ordered to appoint bishops, nor mention such historical 
instances as we find in Tertullian, though he believes in the Petrine 
origin of the Roman episcopate and is acquainted with the Roman 
episcopal succession, in which he counts Hyginus ninth, and there- 
fore Peter first, bishop (Ep. 74, § 2). But he claims, when instancing 
Matthias, that the apostles observed the same method ‘nec hoc in 
episcoporum tantum et sacerdotum (= presbyters here?) sed et in 
diaconorum ordinationibus’, an assertion which, so far as concerns 
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‘episcopi et sacerdotes’, must be assumption or unwritten tradition, 
-and is not supported by Acts xiv. 

The bishops he of course treats as successors to the apostles, not 
only historically, but in authority. Christ said to the apostles (Ep. 66, 
§ 4) ‘et ad omnes praepositos qui apostolis vicaria ordinatione suc- 
cedunt: qui audit vos, me audit’, &c. (= Luke x. 16, actually to the 
Seventy ; but the similar Matt. x. 40 was said to the Twelve). Ep. 33, 
§ 1 brings out the consequence of this. ‘Inde (from Peter’s com- 
mission, Matt. xvi) per temporum et successionum vices episcoporum 
ordinatio et ecclesiae ratio decurrit ut ecclesia super episcopos con- 
stituatur et omnis actus ecclesiae per eosdem praepositos gubernetur.’ 
Bishops, that is, have the full power of the apostles, a point made 
explicitly in the ultra-Cyprianic words of Clarus of Mascula: Christ 
gave to the apostles ‘ipsis solis potestatem a patre sibi datam ... 
quibus nos successimus eadem potestate ecclesiam Domini guber- 
nantes’ (Sent. 79). 

This fulness of power is closely connected with, if not actually 
derived from, the authority given to Peter (Matt. xvi) and to the 
other apostles (John xx) to bind and loose and to absolve. These 
gifts, rightly or wrongly, Cyprian identifies (e.g. explicitly in Ep. 73, 
§ 7). From them, as in Ep. 33 above, comes episcopal authority. 
Firmilian (Ep. 75), using extremely Cyprianic language and probably 
accepting what Cyprian has written to him, makes the same point. 
What Christ said first soli Petro (Matt. xvi quoted) He said ‘iterum 
in solos apostolos’ (John xx quoted), whence this potestas descended 
‘episcopis qui eis ordinatione vicaria successerunt’. It is remarkable 
that not one of the passages which refer to Matt. xvi and John xx 
(Epp. 33, 69, 73, 75, Unit. 4) brings in the word or idea sacerdos. 
The power of binding and loosing seems to be, for Cyprian and 
Firmilian, part of, if not a summary description of, the function of 
the episcopus as such. 

Cyprian, like Ignatius, had a dream in which God said to him: 
He who does not believe Christ making a bishop (sacerdotem facienti) 
shall afterwards begin to believe Him avenging a bishop (Ep. 66, § 10). 

That Cyprian believed episcopacy to be a divine institution is 
abundantly clear, and that not simply in the sense that the church 
was divinely guided. It was not set up by ecclesiastical authority, 
for the church is in the bishop, founded upon the bishops. The 
church would not be free to end episcopacy. Nor (so he thinks) does 
he hold this belief by tradition. He thinks that it can be proved 
and ought to be proved from the Bible, the argument proceeding 
(a) through the equation of O.T. sacerdos and bishop, and (6) through 
Christ’s appointment of apostles who were episcopi, and to whom 
Christian bishops are successors with the same authority. 
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But in fact he cannot prove his case from the Bible. 

(a) That bishops are sacerdotes he does not prove at all, arguing 
neither from the Eucharist nor from the power of absolution. By 
his time it had become common to think of the Christian clergy as 
priests, so that he uses this as a premise, without proving it. 

(6) He thinks always of the monarchical bishop without questioning 
that such existed from the beginning. He does not, and could not, 
prove this from the Bible. No arguments about the collective episco- 
pate of a college of presbyters or an episcopal principle preserved at 
first through an apostolic succession of presbyters, whatever their 
intrinsic value, could have satisfied him, for he believes that the 
apostles held and immediately perpetuated the actual office of 
monarchical bishop which he himself possessed. It is this which 
he tries to prove from the Bible; but he is reading back into it 
something which, as he states it, was a gradual growth, determined, 
in the form in which he knows it, by ecclesiastical authority, in so 
far as it was given any formal authority, in accordance with the 
demands of historical circumstance. 


Vv 


Cyprian’s theory of episcopacy has exercised a great influence. 
This study does not presume to call it valueless, but argues that 
Cyprian, who had no thought that a theory was true or authoritative 
merely because he laid it down, set up the Bible, not the Church, as 
authoritative, and failed to prove his case from it. Influenced more 
than he knew by tradition and historical development, by current 
theory and practice, he was even more ignorant than we are of the 
earliest history of the ministry. But while this ignorance invalidates 
his theory as a whole, parts of it may yet be true and important. 

We have observed the curious absence from these four Fathers of 
argument from the obvious ministerial texts of the N.T., and with 
it a failure to account for the facts to which those passages witness. 
This is indefensible. Bad history is dangerous to doctrine, and it is 
idle to call those who pay attention to historical fact ‘mere archaeo- 
logists’. Even so, the concentration of three of these Fathers on the 
apostles is a right insight. Those who oppose the full ‘catholic’ 
doctrine of apostolic succession must not be satisfied with exposing 
its weak historical foundations (which the writer believes to be easy) 
or even to criticize it doctrinally ; they must consider fairly the place 
of the apostles in the primitive church, the difficult problem of the 
transmission of authority (if not priesthood), and the relevance of 
order to the apostolicity of the church. 

Again, it is a grave weakness of Cyprian’s argument that, acknow- 
ledging the Bible as his authority, he never proves, from it or 
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otherwise, that the bishop is the fulfilment of the O.T. priest. 
Evangelicals, in view of the N.T., can fairly claim that at least the 
onus probandi is upon those who assert this. But Cyprian forces 
the valuable question : What does the O.T., taken seriously as revela- 
tion, and as revelation given to and constituting a ‘people of God’, 
tell us about the Christian church and ministry ? 

Finally, we have seen in Clement, Ignatius, and Tertullian some 
of the stages by which Cyprian’s position was built up, and how 
often and deeply he went beyond his predecessors. It is here argued 
that Cyprian’s theory, as a whole, cannot be proved from the Bible. 
He failed to establish from it not merely that monepiscopacy was 
divinely ordained, but even that the apostles appointed any specific 
ministers to hold their own office and power. But such negative 
criticism does not excuse us from seeking to discover how much of 
this development of order in the early church was guided by the 
Holy Spirit, how much was relative to contemporary needs, and 
therefore changeable, and how much was a necessary expression of, 
or safeguard to, the Gospel always. S. L. GREENSLADE 


COPTIC ANECDOTA 
I. A Gnostic Fragment 


Tue vellum leaf, on which the following text is written, was found, 
with many other vellum and still more papyrus fragments,’ at Dér 
el-Balaizah—probably an ancient monastery of Apollo—west of Asiit. 
It measures 16 x 124 cm., is paged asa, aah (41, 42) and was the first 
leaf of quire &. Two small fragments of other leaves are preserved 
with it. The text, like those of most early Coptic MSS., is in one 
column.* Initials are neither enlarged nor protuberant, but on p. 42 
a paragraphus with coronis} is used, followed by a dividing-line of 
a score of >. The script may be of the fifth, indeed of the fourth 
century.‘ The dialect, of course Sa‘idic, shows the somewhat archaic 
forms mi-, }- (as well as n-, t-), mrepi-, while (m)mapaascoc, 
(sa)azate, (M)MOEpon, apyerceal, anaaas, abheA, annoy, gnnoy- 
(23),5 see- (42) are scribal irregularities, of no dialectal significance. 

To what class of composition does this remnant belong? Gnostic 


* All now in the Bodleian. I described the collection, translating the present 
text (MS. Copt. d 54 P), in F. Petrie’s Gizeh and Rifeh, 1907, p, 39. 

* The Pistis is a rare exception. 

3 Cf. the upper part of that on pl. xi of H. Thompson’s Coptic ... Acts and 
Epistles, 1932. 

4It recalls Budge’s Deuteron., Jonah, Acts (Bibl. Texts, 1912) and C. 
Schmidt’s Erster Clemensbrief, 1908. 

5 In these four a line ends between the doubled letter. 
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it clearly is: the phraseology is sufficient evidence of that. But 
whether this dialogue between John and Christ—for that line 29 
seems to indicate'—is from an Apocalypse, or from some form of 
Acta it is not easy to decide. Questions put by John to the Saviour 
are a conspicuous feature of the Pistis; the so-called Mysteries of 
John the Apostle* and the Apocryphon of Fohn, in the still unpublished 
Berlin papyrus 8502, consist wholly of questions and answers between 
the same two; so does Tischendorf’s Apocalypse of Fohn;3 but none 
of these has any resemblance to our fragments, either in form of 
dialogue or in subjects treated of, which, in what remains of the text, 
are drawn from the Old Testament. ‘Silence’, as a primordial aeon 
or emanation, is conspicuous in the Valentinian cosmogony ;‘ here 
(4, 5) it is scarcely Eve who is to be thus renamed. The ‘Five 
Powers’ occur in the Bruce papyrus;° the ‘Five Trees’ there® and 
repeatedly in the Pistis.’ The ‘heavenly Paradise’ I have met with 
only in another Apocalypse, that of Paul.’ Neither these features, 
nor the biblical personages involved, suffice to identify more precisely 
the group of Gnostics whence the text emanated. 

First in order should come our smallest fragment, since the words 
legible, ‘ the body’, ‘naked’, presumably relate to Adam and Eve and 
the Fall. Jese as{ | mew[sea(?) KH) | kagay[ | Kom | atm (other side 
illegible). 

The complete leaf reads as follows : 

(P. S88) Jvsose TiAocinon* esa|natcoywne ehod | neassnecpan anne | 
nai*aAAa necpannfe] | (5) cien*eneian neti|gsemapaaicoc iitne | 
THPOY neyujoon ey|tooke * pnoyKapwy | THpOY meTNaxice* | (10) 
ehoA Tignty* wayujw|ne TAocimon: eaylcoyn nTHpy* wayrwlwhe 
At} nos gnoy|Kapwy*erc gnnte* ail(rs)oepanneye man w | Tw- 
gannnc * etheanalass * sanmimapaaicoc | aennifoy funn pnoy|cyas- 
BoAon noepon* | (20) fiteprcwtas emai al(P. 2h) non Twoannne 
aixoloc xealapxeiceal on|noyapoxen enanoye* | [atjawn eboA 
NOYTHw|(25)cic aanoyarycTHpilon eyouN ayw gen|cyashoAon Tite 
taze* | eaynpotpene *asazot | ehod ostntenacann: | dividing line | 


* Though dydan in Coptic often means ‘kindness’, and so might imply, not 
Christ, but an angel or prophet. 

* Budge, Copt. Apocr. 59 ff. 3 Apocal. Apocr. 70 ff. 

4 Hilgenfeld, Ketzerg. 307, &c., Bousset, Hauptprobl. 340. 

5 C. Schmidt, Gnost. Schr. (1892) 245 = 293. Cf. Bousset, op. cit. 236n. 

© V. Griech. Chr. Schriftst. (C. Schmidt, 1905), 386 inf. 

7V. loc. cit. These and other ‘pentads’ are common to Gnostic and 
Manichaean literature. Cf. Manifund 35n., Psalmbook(Allberry) 161, Kephalaia 
(Béhlig) 30, Le Muséon 38. 1 (Bang). 

® Budge, Misc. Copt. Texts 569, 571. Other versions of this do not use it; 
cf. M. R. James, Apocr. N. Test. 526 ff. 

XLIV N 
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(30) Foywuy ae on exnoyn’ | xeenegepsanneye | mal carnenoywuy 
e[t]|hexain samabed xee|theauy' fitymo[c] a[Kjam | (35) pwrh maheA 
fimal ae | arate an adda e[y]an|noy Miaog oitnnen*|wjase narssagy 
eqxw | arsroc xeeqtin * ab|(4o)heA + nencon * Kain | ae aqapma equw 
ss|s20c? seessn* anonne nooy|[pit 


‘, .. the spiritual (? Aoyixds) power,‘ ere it (she)5 had been revealed, 
its (her) name was not this, but (aAAd) its (her) name was (5) Zvy7. 
For (€zre:5y) all they that (were) in the heavenly Paradise (zap.) were 
sealed in silence. But such as shall partake (10) thereof® will become 
spiritual (? Aoy.), having known all; they shall seal the five Powers 
in silence. Lo, I (15) have explained (€ppnveveww) unto thee, O John, 
concerning Adam and Paradise (7zap.) and the Five Trees, in an 
intelligible allegory (cvpBodov, voepov). (20) When I, John, heard 
these (things), I said, ‘I have made a good beginning (dpyeo@a, 
apxy); I have completed (25) knowledge (yv@o.s) and a hidden 
mystery (uvor.)’? and allegories (cvu8.) of truth, having been en- 
couraged (zporpézew) by Thy love (dydzn).’ (30) Now (85é) I desire 
further to ask Thee that Thou wouldst explain (épy.) unto me in Thy 
love* concerning Cain and Abel: according to what fashion (rvzos)? 
did Cain (35) slay Abel? And (8¢) not this only, but (dAAd) he was 
asked by him (that) spake with him,” saying, Where is Abel (40), thy 
brother? But (5¢) Cain denied (dpveioGar) saying, Am (7) I the 
kee[per...’™ 

The larger of the fragments should be from the leaf next, or next 
but one, to the above, since it deals with Noah and Melchizedek.” 
It is not possible to say from what position in the leaf it was detached. 
Word-division and gap-filling are quite uncertain. 


Recto... jay epo[ | Jaxay qf | Jroy ef | Jectol | (5)]axoc rayl |] 
egoyn* en[ | Jc sanenAn[pwasa] | eqann  ebod es[c gun] |te * aigep- 


* auy added above. 

* Perhaps something above 1, but not TAY, which seems to be required. 

3 assoc added in margin. 

4 Soas is the usual translation of dvvayis; e.g. Lu. i. 35, Ac. viii. 10. 

5 The fem. suffix serves equally for neuter. 

® Paradise, or the tree of knowledge? Either would be masculine. 

7 Cf. Rom. xv. 14; 1 Cor. xiii. 2. 

8 More literally ‘in Thy will’, i.e. if Thou wilt; but it can be taken as 
equivalent to the phrase in 29. 

9 Lit. ‘Concerning, because of, what rézos’. I am not certain of the meaning. 

 ey- and git would give a passive. I assume nentag-. Is this 
pronoun, in place of ‘the Lord’, of any significance ? 

™ The Sa‘idic of Gen. iv. 9 is not preserved. ‘Denied’ not found in any version. 

* His occurrence here is of course unconnected with the use of his name in 
the Pistis (Griech. Chr. Schr., ut sup. 397). It is clearly drawn from Heb. vii. 

"3 From here to end the left-hand margin is visible. 
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asuney[e] | (ro) mak‘ w* Tweannn[c e]|thenwoe santl[ey|n]rhwtoc - 
[|{..-Jugf... 

Verso... enelgepsan[neye mai etjhese[Agcscenen se]n ayaw 
[sasszoc ethunty] xeoy[(s)atemwt .. .] asasaay [ ? ] eag[ 14 lines lost 
gan niwno ?]nT . onempw[? (10) asannjoyte eq.e..[? noy]Hnh - 
wahod:ay[sjofoc o]n ethunty xen[?]arnes[... 

Recto. 7 7Ajpwpa (if not 7Ap8o0s ?) presumably the biblical ‘full- 
ness’, rather than the gnostic abode of the aeons. ‘Lo, I have 
explained (épy.) unto thee, O John, concerning Noah and his (?) ark 
(«:B.)... Verso. [But I desire further to ask Thee that Thou 
wouldst] explain (épu.) [unto me] concerning Me[Ichizedek.] Is it 
not (47) said [concerning him] that [he was] a (5) [fatherless . . .] 
mother[less ..... J end of (life ........ a] priest for ever. It was 
said [also] of him that...’ 


II. Severus and the Heretics 


Albeit for catholic orthodoxy a pernicious heretic himself, Severus 
of Antioch was tireless in his reprobation of the earlier ‘heresies’ 
and of none more than of that of the Manichaeans, to whose refutation 
indeed he devoted a long homily." Whether the fragments of another, 
here published (Cairo 80104), had that religion for their principal 
theme, or whether the tenets and iniquities condemned are—in part 
at least—those of other communities it is difficult to say. One name 
occurs (Recto col. 2) which should help to decide this, but it is 
fragmentary and I cannot complete it. 

The MS. to which this double leaf belonged is well known; its 
scribe wrote a volume of Severus’s Homilies in their Sa‘idic transla- 
tion, to which presumably our leaf belonged, and at least one of his 
Epistles. To him is due likewise the fragment of Ignatius, printed 
by Lightfoot.3 He wrote perhaps in the tenth or eleventh century, 
perhaps later. The text is in two columns of 33-36 lines apiece. 


* Ed. Kugener in Cumont’s Recherches. Severus had himself to submit to 
be abused as a Manichee (J. Maspero, Hist. des Patr. 68, Alfaric i, 117). 

* Homilies: Paris 131', 68-73 + 129", 127 = pp. &—1 (all but last ed. Porcher, 
ROC. xix). Epistles: Zoega ccxlviii, pp. ax7—nH, na—z h and 3 unpaged foll., 
(partly = Brooks, Sel. Let.) + Paris 129%, 77 pp. ge—~ fed. Miss. iv, 827), 131', 
75 pp. ge-«, 131°, 78 p. ?, and probably BM, ‘tor p.?. Other MSS. of the 
Homilies existed at the White Monastery, e.g. Paris 131', 67 (ed. ROC. xx), 
Cairo 9276 (ed. Munier, text partly = last), BM. 190 and related leaves. 
BM. 185 also may safely be classed among the Epistles. In Vienna are many 
Severian leaves, which I know thanks to Prof. Till’s copies. 

3 Zoega, loc. cit., pp. e—H. Not from the Severian volumes; cf. pagination 
—unless each author was paged independently. 

4 Facsimile in Cairo, Cat. Gén., ad loc. 
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A line has 13-15 letters. Approximate numbers of lost letters (beyond 
those here tentatively supplied) are in brackets. Corresponding gaps 
in the translation are not precisely calculated. Page-numbers are lost 
and I am uncertain as to the sequence of recto and verso. 


Recto, col. 1. To judge by col. 2, the first 15 ll. are lost. L. 16 
(10)}pos eq | (5) nwp)]a sannoy|[te (12) | (10)] ujwne | (8) njos 
nne|[toyaah aso]nucsoc | [napocrenjicnonoc’ | [mretmmo]Aic mas 
n|[Taqno]caser sanes|[eponoc] etoyaah on|[ncHy]* semaswrasoc | 
[waensjoc sandbrAmm|[noc nppwoy] nopwase | (11) Jpog | (11)) mag | (9) 
Jonmegy | (10) mjtog | (10)] mewey | Col. 2, 1. 1 (12) Jwe | (10)] agqes|ne 
e[poyn noenxw)wase | mta[(6)]Hxc net|[. .]Hal... Tlasssooy | aquuy 
NOHTOY AHasLOlcld ONTAHTE NTHA|COAIKH NTANTIONg Ia | ayw meuja- 
qcew? ngylfoe sankwre saene|OnciacTHpIONn sasn|nugHpe ujHae ETCOOY | 
saninujeepe war etTloancagoy ayw gas|ntpeyAsbhe ortaan}|oe sannpn 
Wayge |eopar eyTOp ssa am |MCwWe TANTPEYMHKOTH | ALIMOOOYTT Arno | 
ebod sanenciactn|pion adda sasnenen|taquen TexKAncia | orTaanedq— 
cnog srssim | asasog mraynaoty | ehoA gcanoyaal sennoc|ssoc THPY 
neXT It Sw|noyeu np ngan nreq|ujeAeet sammeqAaoc | ehod xenauje 
nfe]nta|mpwsase etarssay nc[e}|cno[y oyloTyqoy ontec|ss[nTe] gsant- 
pequnsloy e[an[neteqetpe as|aszooy nteynoy agqt | margin 


Verso, col. 1. sssaim [seaso* (7) | nnnynacion ssn|nommimoc’ 
eaq|Kw newYy mixwlwasce ntectpadn | nubile] nte nnoyte | aquuy 
onnentan|peqxe whw xooy | etenateygaipecic | ercoogne esujaxe | 
EALANH scmowssac | MEqwaonTHe | aennentayxooy n|oi ngaipeTInOC 
TH|poy eaqnw nlcwy on mTanona °|Ayaaipic ntanuyH|pe saenegpoyb- 
has wloannne nay epoc | epeit nasecitHc sa|neiwt oO nceynepalieyc 
epoc eycTyocel epoc Kata Aegic | [aq]threh genxww|ae guy 
[aqazjoyte’ | [eplooy xean[onJady | Col. 2 [asic (10) Jetpey (5) 
tmic}|tsc asfase (8) | muyn[ (11) | aamm{ (11) | mragq (10) | esuja[ae 
e (7) | matas[oc® (8) | sampan se[ (6)° ma]|moctoAoc (6) | ete[.Jqt (6) 
n} |gemypadss[oc sam] |pem (11) | «[ (13) mt (12) | tea[bo (9) | ge[n 


Recto. ...me, whilst he..... divide(? -ing) God ........ 
namely the {saintly Dio]nysius, [the arch]bishop [of your] city 


* Or nnog nents. ‘the great bishop’. 

* noyoesuy would be more usual, but then gar- would be expected. 

3 My copy nenujaq-. 4 Might be sasaainfe mae ‘of every kind’. 

5 ‘Immxds, not -dv, seems to be normal in Coptic: Budge Misc. 118, Hyvernat 
Actes 209, 321. 

® My copy ntanano-. 

7 Or eqasoyte ‘calling’, or eyas. ‘that are called’. 

® Might be quite otherwise completed. 

9 MaamtTcMooye is too much, noe too little for the space. 
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(7éAs),* he that adorned (xoopeiv) this holy [throne (6.)] in [the 
times] of the persecution (Suwy.) [of DeciJus and Philip,” [the kings] 
of Rome (‘Pupn)...... .. Col. 2,...and he introduced books 
gs eee Jés,> the [. . . . .]fabricated and he read therein publicly 
(Sypooig), in the midst of the Catholic («a@.) (Church)* of Antioch. 
And he used to drink and to be drunken round about the sanctuary 
(@vovaornprov) with polluted youths and accursed’ maidens. And whilst 
they raved with drunkenness of wine, they would fall into fornication 
(wopveia) (and) thereafter paederasty, in face of the sanctuary (0.). 
Howbeit (aAAd) He that did buy the church (éx.) with His own blood, 
which was shed for the salvation of all the world («déc.), Christ Jesus, 
remained not (long) without doing justice for His bride and His people 
(Aa.). For many were the things (or men) that that bloodthirsty (?) 
man had transferred from (?) her (sc. church’s) [midst],° in upbraiding 
him for what he did. Forthwith he (perf. pref.) . . . 

Verso. ... himself (? his own)’..... circus-games («vv7yvov) and 
horse-races (immxés), and having forsaken the God-inspired Scriptures 
(yp.), he read from what the fabulists have said, those, that is, of his 
foul heresy (afp.), I mean Mané* and Thomas, his disciple (ua9.), 


* Assuming the Homily to be addressed to the Alexandrines (though that 
is not so with any of the homilies published). The following ‘this’ suggests 
that it was spoken in Egypt, if not in Alexandria, after his exile. 

* The persecution in the last year of Philip’s reign (Eus., HE. vi, 41), to 
which S. perhaps alludes elsewhere (Sel. Let., tr. 170), accounts for his name 
here. Preceding it I see no alternative to Decius. 

3 Who is this writer? Completion of the next word—presumably a Greek 
verbal form as epithet—should identify him. 

* ‘Catholic’ thus is equivalent to ‘great’ church, cathedral, in which the 
patriarch was enthroned (Tuki, Euch. i, 146). The principal church in the 
Monastery of Macarius is so called (Evelyn-White, New Texts 128, Codd. 
Copt. Vat. i, 521). In the Canons of Basil (Riedel 274) contrasted with 
papripiov. Cf. Mon. of Epiph. i, 116n. 

5 Translates émdparos Jo. vii. 49. One is reminded of Paul of Samosata. 

6 A broken sentence, uncertain in reading and in meaning. ‘ Bloodthirsty’ 
seems inappropriate, while oywrth, if ‘transfer, remove’, needs more context 
to explain it. 7 Could be otherwise read. 

§ More often Manés in Coptic (Shenoute); Mané, Budge, Apoc. xxx; in 
the Mani papyri (m)assamingaroc. 

9 Mani’s missionary to Egypt (Manifund 15). Beyond the ascription of the 
Gospel of Thomas to a Manichaean source (loc. cit., note 3), I do not find 
M.’s disciple credited with literary work, unless we accept, with Allberry, the 
20 ‘Psalms of Thém(as)’ (Psalm Book, pp. 203-27) as his. It may here be 
observed that an undeniable similarity of style and phraseology, as well as of 
subject-matter, exists between (the first half of) that group of ‘psalms’ and 
the ‘Hymn (aduds) of the Soul’ (Acta Thomae, Bonnet, 219 ff.): adventures 
of a king’s son, the glittering robe which he awaits, his return, passing by the 
Euphrates, to his father’s house, the land of peace. Comparison might be 
pursued in detail, did space permit. If a connexion could be demonstrated, 
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and what all the heretics (aiperixés) have said. Having forsaken 
moreover the Apocalypse (da7.) that the Son of Thunder, John, beheld 
Jesus, the mediator (yeoirns) of the Father, being its author (ovy- 
ypadevs), and consenting thereunto, verse by verse (cro.yeiv Kata 
Aé€éw)," [he] himself contrived books and called them Apocalypse[s ?]* 


errr rt the [true] faith (wic.)........, mean....... Patmos ?] 
err the name{s ?] of ..... apostle(s?] (dw.)..........he... 
psalms (#.)3 [and]........ teach (? taught)... 


The Cairo fragments of this manuscript comprise another leaf 
(80106), which has likewise lost its paging and so may be from 
a different part of the volume and unconnected with that here pub- 
lished. It deals with ‘those of that evil heresy’ who taught that 
frequent communion (ovvdyew) and oblation (mpoodop¢)* ensure 
forgiveness of sins and that stale bread, if moistened with water, 
might lawfully be used, relying on Mt. xxvi. 26 (aqus noyoesm), and 
asking ‘ Did bakers, then, follow the Lord, to bake for Him, whenever 
He had need?’ Further, ‘If the apostle said, Be not drunken (Eph. 
v. 18), how then should he give command (saying,) Communicate 
(cuvvdy.) many times, till ye be drunk and vomit?’ The text breaks 
off with a reference to Zeph. i. 8, a verse quoted more than once by 
Severus.° W. E. Crum 


THE MOZARABIC POST PRIDIE 


[ABBREVIATIONS: PL = Migne’s Patrologia Latina. LS = Liber mozarabicus 
sacramentorum, ed. Férotin. LO = Liber ordinum, ed. Férotin. MX = 
Missale mixtum of Ximenes (PL Ixxxv). OV = Orationale of Verona. 
AL = Antiphonarium of Leén, ed. by the Benedictines of Silos, 1928.] 


Ever since Dr. Neale surmised® that a certain Mozarabic Post pridie 
prayer showed signs of being ‘doctored’ in the interests of Roman 


the Manichaean origin of the Hymn (v. Bornkamm, Mythos u. Legende 115 ff.) 
would be strongly supported and its presence in the Acts of Thomas explicable. 
Mani’s Thomas appears indeed to be confused eventually with the apostle of 
India (PO. vii, 533 Agapius, iv, 227 Hist. Nestor.), of whose mission Mani 
himself was perhaps aware (Schaeder, Gnomon ix, 350); the Psalm Book (194) 
certainly is. 

* Severus evidently accepts the Apocalypse (cf. also TU. 43, 728), but, 
judging by his published works (accessible to me), never quotes it. 

* As if the writer, whoever he be, had so designated more than one of his 
books. On apocalypses produced by various heretical sects v. H. C. Puech in 
Mélanges Cumont, vol. ii. On the ever-growing number of such works v. 
Lietzmann, Gesch. d. alten Kirche ii, 87. 

3 Heretical psalms perhaps, such as the Manichaean Psalm Book. 

4 How often we are not told. S. himself exhorts to daily communion 
(PO. iv, 65). As to stale bread, cf. Can. Athanas. 129, § 64. 

V. Sel. Let., tr. 474. ® Essays in Liturgy, 2nd ed., p. 164. 
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eucharistic theology, it has been generally assumed by English 
liturgists that a similar process has affected the whole ancient Spanish 
liturgy. W. C. Bishop claims that it is ‘quite clear that the original 
type of invocation ...is a prayer to God to send His Spirit upon 
the offered gifts ut fiat (nobis) hoc sacrifictum verum corpus et verus 
sanguis Domini nostri Fesu Christi’’; and he selects as a typical 
Spanish Mass one which contains a fully explicit epiclesis of that 
type. Dr. Frere, a much greater scholar, comes to the same con- 
clusion: ‘To a large extent, and especially in the later Masses, they 
(i.e. the Mozarabic books) have omitted, minimized, or transformed 
the old style of the Invocation of the Holy Spirit.’* He argues: 
(a) that the Spanish Rite is the ‘equivalent of the Frankish Rite’, 
especially in regard to the anaphora ;> (b) that the corpus of the Spanish 
Rite was virtually complete long before the end of the sixth century, 
and that ‘when the great Visigothic bishops, SS. Leander, Isidor, 
Hildefonsus, &c., took the matter in hand, they had a definite rite 
which had come to them from earlier days; and their task was that 
of being organizers, not originators’;‘ (c) that Isidor, in his De 
ecclesiasticis officiis, stipulates for ‘a mention of the Holy Spirit as 
the agent of consecration’, and that ‘the Visigothic fathers failed to 
respect’ his teaching.‘ 

Various points in this statement of the case call for preliminary 
attention : 

(1) The ‘equivalence’ of the Spanish and Frankish Rites. Dr. Frere 
is quite mistaken in saying that the fourth Council of Toledo intended 
to legislate for both rites, ‘to secure unity of practice’ between them. 
The references to ‘Gallia’ and ‘Gallicanae ecclesiae’ in the canons 
of this and other Spanish councils concern only the province of 
Septimania or Gallia Narbonensis, which at that time formed part 
of the Visigothic kingdom, and therefore of the Spanish Church. 
Certainly there is close affinity between the two Rites, but it cannot 
be taken for granted that what was true of one was necessarily true 
of the other—quite apart from the fact that there is some reason to 
doubt whether the Gallican Rite itself contained an epiclesis in its 
primitive stage. 

(2) Dr. Frere’s mention of ‘later Masses’ seems to contradict his 
other statement that there was ‘hardly any addition’ to the Spanish 
missal after St. Martin’s Mass was added to it in the fifth century. 
It is true that the only saints later in date than St. Martin who have 
a proper Spanish Mass are Jerome, Augustine, Aemilianus (San 
Millan de la Cogolla, the Spanish thaumaturge of the sixth century), 


* The Mozarabie and Ambrosian Rites, 1924, p. 51. 
2 The Anaphora, 1938, p. 106. 3 Ibid., p. 104. 
4 Ibid., p. 98. SIbid., pp. 114, 115. 
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and Pelagius, martyred by the Moors in 925. But it is also true that 
the majority of the Saint’s Day Masses, as we now have them, were 
certainly composed in the seventh century or even later. The problem 
of distinguishing these ‘later Masses’ will concern us presently. 

(3) Does Isidor in fact stipulate for a consecratory epiclesis? He 
describes the sixth prayer of the Mass (the Post pridie) as ‘ conformatio 
sacramenti, ut oblatio quae Deo offertur, sanctificata per Spiritum 
Sanctum, Christi corpori ac sanguini conformetur’ (De eccl. offic. 
I. xv)." Similarly, in the same work (I. xviii), he says that the bread 
and wine ‘dum sunt visibilia, sanctificata tamen per Spiritum Sanctum 
in sacramentum divini corporis transeunt’.? In the Etymologies he 
quotes Augustine’s De Trinitate : ‘sacrificium ... quia prece mystica 
consecratur in memoriam pro nobis Dominicae passionis ; unde hoc 
eo iubente corpus Christi et sanguinem dicimus. Quod dum sit ex 
fructibus terrae, sanctificatur et fit sacramentum, operante invisibiliter 
Spiritu Dei.’? Isidor evidently believed that the consecration of the 
Eucharist was effected by the Holy Spirit, but that is by no means 
the same thing as stipulating for an explicit mention of the Holy 
Spirit and of His consecratory function in a particular liturgical 
prayer. Doubtless Isidor was familiar with contemporary Eastern 
practice, since his elder brother Leander had for some time resided 
at the Emperor’s court. Possibly he preferred it, and wished to 
encourage it. But it cannot be maintained that his words imply the 
regular and normal employment of it in the Spanish Rite of his day.‘ 

How is one to distinguish between earlier and later Masses? 
Obviously not merely by the presence or absence of the epiclesis. 
First of all, a handful of Masses can be, with fair probability, assigned 
to particular writers. For example, the ‘adoptionist’ bishops of Spain, 
writing to the bishops of Gaul at the end of the eighth century, 
attribute to Eugenius, Ildefonse, and Julian of Toledo certain texts 
which are found in the Sacramentary:5 and Braulio of Saragossa, 
asked to provide a Mass for Aemilianus, says that he has entrusted 


* PL Ixxxiii. 753. The letter of Etherius and Beatus to Elipand of Toledo 
(PL xcvi. 939) written at the end of the eighth century, quotes this text with 


‘confirmatio’ and ‘confirmetur’; and this reading is accepted by some ° 


scholars (e.g. Cabrol and Séjourné). The evidence of the manuscripts is 
inconclusive ; some of the best have ‘ confirmatio’ with ‘conformetur’. 

* PL Ixxxiii. 755. 

3 Etymol. V1. xix. 38. 

4 The statement in the Epistle to Leudefred (PL Ixxxiii. 905): ‘De sub- 
stantia sacramenti sunt verba Dei a sacerdote in sacro prolata ministerio, 
scilicet: Hoc est corpus meum’, &c., cannot be called in evidence, for this 
epistle is certainly spurious. 

5 PL ci. 1321; cf. De Bruyne, in Rev. bénéd. 1913, pp. 422 ff. Férotin, who 
deals with the letter of Elipand, &c., to Alcuin (PL xcvi. 870; cf. LS xxx- 
xxxi), has missed this more important text. 
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the task to Eugenius, at that time his deacon. Then there is the 
evidence of calendars and liturgical books. The extant calendars are 
of course very late; but the entries wherein they all agree may be 
taken to be earlier than those wherein they differ; and the thirty-odd 
Saint’s Days in OV,’ the earliest Spanish liturgical book known to us, 
were certainly observed prior to those which appear only in a later 
source—as, for example, in AL, which includes all but one of those 
in OV and adds twenty more. It might indeed happen that an old 
feast would be provided with a new Mass; but such a feast as the 
Assumption was pretty certainly not observed at all before the 
Moorish invasion (713), and therefore its Mass must necessarily be 
late. Then there is the internal .evidence, both of matter and style. 
A reference to the ‘catholicum regem’ dates the Mass of SS. Justus 
and Pastor? as certainly later than the conversion of the Visigoths in 
587; the Mass of St. Martin is early enough to refer to him as 
‘eximia nostri saeculi gloria’. On the other hand, such phrases as 
‘durissimum et sensuale a diversis nationibus sufferimus iugum’ and 
‘non patiamur ab ethnicis et inregeneratis divelli a sancto proposito’, 
in the Mass of St. Clement,5 can only refer to the post-invasion 
period. The evidence of style is less precise, but not less important. 
Apart from the barbarous and degenerate Latin of some few Masses 
—e.g. SS. Speratus and Marina, St. Mames, and the second Mass of 
the Assumption®—there is more than one literary style to be discerned 
in the Spanish Sacramentary. There is the ‘Roman brevity’ of such 
a Mass as that of St. Stephen.? There is the more prolix, but still 
sober style of the Mass of St. Cyprian or St. Saturninus,* with little 
rhyme or figuration. Then there is, predominantly, the full Gothic 
exuberance: long formulas, elaborate figures of speech, incessant 
rhyme, punning on proper names, &c.—although even here one can, 
I think, distinguish between ripeness and over-ripeness. 

One other element of style is not without importance, although it 
has been little studied, i.e. the employment of cursus. Formal writing 
of the classical period—as in Cicero’s orations—regularly used certain 
metrical patterns at the ends of sentences or periods; but, like the 
prosody of verse, these patterns or clausulae became increasingly 
accentual. Cyprian, Symmachus, Sidonius, and Leo the Great main- 
tain a high standard of metrical correctness,’ but most other writers 

* PL Ixxx. 702. There is no good reason to doubt that this is the Mass in 
the Supplement of LS (col. 603); cf. C. H. Lynch, St. Braulio, Bp. of 
Saragossa, Washington, 1938, p. 223. 

? There is a lacuna at the point where the feast of St. Engratia or St. Torquatus 
would normally come. 

3 LS 385. 4 LS 398. 5 LS 39, 41. 

® LS 577, 590, 592. 7LS 58. ® LS 421, 29. 

9 A. C. Clark, The Cursus in Mediaeval and Vulgar Latin, Oxford, 1910. 
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from Ammianus Marcellinus onwards use the cursus mixtus, some- 
times metrical, sometimes accentual. Augustine, who says that in 
Africa no distinction was made between long and short vowels,' 
ends about 75 per cent. of his sentences with the classical metrical 
cadences ; Orosius, his Spanish contemporary, is slightly more con- 
servative. It seems reasonable to suppose that, as time went on, the 
proportion of metrical clausulae would decrease ; and, if so, it would 
provide a rough indication of date. The application of this test to 
the Spanish Mass-texts yields interesting results. Out of 4,737 
sentences in the Liber sacramentorum (including Férotin’s supplement 
—a total of 163 Masses),’ 93 per cent. end with a recognized cursus, 
and of these 67 per cent. are metrical. But the proportion is by no 
means uniform throughout. The Proprium de tempore (including 
Sundays de quotidiano) have a metrical percentage of 74, and so, too, 
have the Masses of Saint’s Days which appear in OV. Saint’s Days 
in AL, but not in OV, reach only 67 per cent. In all these three 
categories the total percentage of cursus is 95. But for Saint’s Days 
which are in neither OV nor AL the proportion of cursus drops to 
85 per cent., and that of metrical clausulae to 50 per cent. Particular 
Masses, which on other grounds may be safely dated as early or late, 
give similar results. For example, the two Masses of St. Martin (his 
Ordinatio and Obitus) have respectively 82 and 86 per cent. of 
metrically correct cadences ; while the two Masses of the Assumption, 
certainly much later, have respectively 44 and 24 per cent.—with also 
a much lower total percentage of cursus. It would, of course, be 
illegitimate to apply this test too rigidly, but as a general rule a very 
high or a very low proportion of metrical cursus may be taken to 
indicate an early or a late date of composition. 


II 

We may now turn to the Post pridie prayers themselves, of which 
we possess some 240 specimens. It is obvious at the merest glance 
that only a very few of these, as they stand, contain anything remotely 
resembling an epiclesis of the Eastern type. A very considerable 
number, indeed—and most of these are undoubtedly of late date— 
are quite unconcerned with the eucharistic action. In nine instances 
the only prayer is that God will ‘ regard’ the offerings or the sacrifice ; 
in eighteen others, that He will ‘accept’ it; the vast majority, as 


* De doctrina christiana, 1V. x: ‘Afrae aures de correptione vocalium vel 
productione non iudicant.’ Cf. F. di Capua, II ritmo prosaico in S. Agostino, 
pp. 607-764 of vol. ii (Studi Agostiniani) of Miscellanea Agostiniana, Rome, 
1931. 

* Férotin numbers 165 Masses; but no. 151 is identical with no. 124, and 
no. 153 with no. 125. 
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Dr. Frere admits,’ confine themselves to a petition for blessing or 
sanctification, sometimes with, but much more frequently without, 
any mention of the Holy Spirit. In fact, the explicit mention of the 
Spirit occurs in only 37 instances out of the whole 240.* And very 
rarely is any particular action or effect upon the Gifts specified, even 
in such vague terms as ratum, acceptabile, or gratiosa efficere, pingue 
fieri, vivificare, &c., which do occasionally occur, or in the quite 
exceptional phrase of the Easter Vigil Mass : ‘fiatque nobis eucharistia 
pura atque legitima’, which Dr. Frere finds so suspicious. There 
are, at most, ten formulas in which a transubstantiation of the elements 
is required or implied at this point, and which, since we are asked to 
see in them the primitive norm from which all the rest have departed, 
we must examine one by one. 

Strangely enough, the first two make no mention at all of the Holy 

Spirit : 

(1) (LS 149) Intuere propitius, summe clementissime Deus, et de 
illa aethereae arcis quadriformis machinae sede haec libationum 
munera vultibus adtende serenis: geminumque sanctorum 
martyrum tuorum Emeterii et Celidonii sacrificium recolens 
et triumphum, haec quae in eorum annuo natale litantur 
solita benignitate sanctifica. Sit conformis in proprietate 
nominum corporis et sanguinis Ihesu Christi Domini nostri 
placita acceptaque libatio, &c. 

—from the Mass of SS. Emeterius and Celidonius, the martyrs of 
Calahorra whose cult is attested by Prudentius at the end of the 
fourth century,’ although their feast is in neither OV nor AL. The 
Mass is written in a fairly sober style, with a high proportion of 
metrical cursus, and is probably fairly early. Whatever may be the 
exact meaning of the concluding sentence, it should be noted that it 
accords well with Isidor’s ‘conformatio sacramenti’, and that it is 
absent from the text of the same Mass in MX. 


(2) (LS 239) Adesto, quaesumus, Domine Ihesu Christe . . . et illa 
ineffabili pietate, qua olim passionis tuae tempore coenam cum 
discipulis convivatus, panem benedicens ac frangens, corporis 
tui sacramenta in memoriam tuis per saecula faciendum disci- 
pulis dedisti mandendum: hos super sacratissimam mensam 
propositionum panes, eadem qua tunc benedictione perlustra ; 
atque hunc vini hauriendum salutaris calicem, velut illum in 
tempore a discipulis haustum, novi testamenti tuum sanctifi- 
catione efficito sanguinem, &c. 


—from the Mass of Maundy Thursday per titulos, probably composed 


* Op. cit., p. 114. 

* Dr. Frere (op. cit., p. 114) says 26 in LS. I count 29, with 4 more in LO 
and 4 more in MX. 

3 Peristephanon i and viii. 
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by Eugenius of Toledo (0b. 657), to whom Elipandus ascribes a 
passage in the Inlatio. 


A third formula, for Easter Day, mentions the Holy Spirit, but 

after the prayer for transubstantiation : 

(3) (LS 257) Precamur ... ut hic tibi panis cum hoc calice oblatus 
in Filii tui Corpus et Sanguinem te benedicente ditescat: ac 
largo oris tui perfusus spiritu, indulgentiam nobis omnium 
peccatorum largiatur et gratiam," &c. 

If this prayer be held to. satisfy Isidor’s requirements, the same is 
certainly not true of other formulas in the same Mass. The Missa, 
so far from being an ‘admonitio erga populum’,* is an argumentative 
dialogue with an imaginary ‘auctor extraneus’; and the Alia, which 
should be an ‘invocatio ad deum’, is an elaborate disquisition on the 
theme of the contrast between fallen and redeemed mankind. The 
proportion of metrical cursus, on the other hand, is fairly high. 


The remaining seven formulas are more explicit : 


(4) (LS 277) Sanctificet, quaeso, descendens tuus Patrisque Spiritus 
Sanctus haec oblata sacrificia, et faciat plenissime tui corporis 
sanguinisque conformia, &c. 


—from the Mass of St. Engratia and the 18 martyrs of Saragossa, 
written certainly after, and probably not very long after the conversion 
of the Visigoths referred to in the Missa: ‘quia quod dudum vecors 
temere abstulit Gothica quasi sub fide gentilitas, restituit eorum 
divino inspiramine ad Christum conversa fidelitas.’ This Mass has 
completely dropped out of MX. 


(5) (LS 379) Obsecrantes, ut infundere digneris Spiritum tuum 
Sanctum super haec solemnia, ut fiat nobis legitima eucharistia 
in tuo Filiique tui nomine, et Spiritus Sancti benedicta in 
transformatione corporis Domini nostri Ihesu Christi Filii tui, 
edentibus nobis in vitam aeternam regnumque perpetuum 
conlocemur. 


—from the Mass of St. Christina, and almost identical with the Post 
mysterium of the Mass of St. Peter’s Chair in the Missale Gothicum. 
Dr. Frere confidently asserts that the epiclesis here has ‘survived’,‘ 
but the antiquity of the Mass is at least doubtful, in spite of its short 


* Lesley (PL Ixxxv. 485), somewhat perturbed by the doctrine implied in 
this formula, suggests that it is corrupt, and proposes to read: ‘ut hic panis, 
cum hoc calice in Filii tui corpore et sanguine tibi oblatus, te benedicente 
coelestium bonorum copia nobis ditescat.’ More than one side can play at this 
game! 

* De eccl. offic. 1. xv (PL Ixxxiii. 753). 

3 PL Ixxii. 257—-where the text is better: ‘regnumque perpetuum conlatura 
bibituris.’ 

4 Op. cit., p. 114, note 3. 
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formulas and sober latinity. The feast is unknown to OV and AL; 
two of the formulas come from the Common of a Virgin in MX,’ 
and the form of the Blessing (without any second person plural) is 
unique. It should be noted, by the way, that the phrase ‘legitima 
eucharistia’—which occurs only here and in the one instance noted 
above—does not, in this case, cover any ‘minimizing’ doctrine. 


(6) (LS 517) Ob hoc ergo quaesumus famulantes, ut oblationem 
hanc Spiritus tui Sancti permixtione sanctifices, et corporis et 
sanguinis Filii tui Domini nostri plena transfiguratione con- 
formes, &c. 

—from the Missa Quotidiana III*, identical throughout with the 
Missa in IV° Dominico de Quotidiano from another manuscript which 
Férotin includes in his Supplement (LS 620). This is the Mass 
selected by W. C. Bishop as typical of the Mozarabic Rite, and it may 
indeed be comparatively early ; but it is worth remarking that, of all 
this group of ‘quotidian’ Masses, it has the lowest percentage of 
metrical cursus.” 


(7) (LS 543) Supplices rogamus ac petimus: ut in his sacrificiis 
nedictionum tuarum plenitudo descendat, et infundas in eis 
imbrem Spiritus tui Sancti de coelis, ut fiat hoc sacrificium 
secundum ordinem patriarcharum et prophetarum tuorum. 
Ut, quod ab illis typice facientibus, unigeniti Filii tui signifi- 
cantibus adventum, tua Maiestas acceptare dignata est: sic 
hoc sacrificium respicere et sanctificare digneris, quod est 
verum corpus et sanguis Domini nostri Ihesu Christi Filii tui, 
qui pro nobis omnibus factus est sacerdos et hostia. Hanc 
itaque hostiam tu, piissime Pater, de tuae caritatis respectu 
sanctifica, &c. 
—from the Mass In V° Dominico Quadragesimae (from Cod. Tolet. 
35. 5). Neale and Bishop assert that the words ‘quod est’ cannot be 
genuine, but must have been substituted for some such phrase as 
‘ut fiat’.3 But why? The formula, as it stands, makes admirable 
sense. Anyhow, the Mass itself is probably not very early; the 
proportion of metrical cursus is well below the average, and the whole 
of this Toledan codex (which—or another very similar to it—is the 
source of the modern Missal and Breviary) represents a form of 
the rite which, in many respects, is abnormal and degenerate. 


The next two specimens are obviously variants of the same formula, 
both very corrupt; I leave their grammatical errors intact. 


* The Alia and Inlatio; cf. PL lxxxv. 975. Frere agrees (op. cit., p. 113) 
that the Commune Sanctorum is ‘probably later’ than the Sanctorale. 

* Frere (op. cit., p. 115) says that in these Missae quotidianae ‘there is a high 
proportion of references to the work of the Holy Spirit’. Two out of seven! 

3 W. C. Bishop, op. cit., p. 49. 
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(8) (LS 576) Deprecantes ... ut 
exauditis precibus nosfris, et 
unicum Paraclitum tui pignus, 
qui ex te inseparabiliter de- 
scendit, et Filio quem non ad 
mensuram filii hominis dedisti, 
et quem in columbae speciem in 
eodem manere voluisti: inlabi 
et descendere, sanctificaturus 
haec quae tibi offerimus iubens, 
quae in corporis et sanguinis 
Domini nostri Ihesu Christi 
Filii tui similitudinem a solis 


(9) (LS 600) Deprecantes ... ut 
exaudias preces nostras, et uni- 
cum Paracliti tui pignus et 
Sancti Spiritus tui donum in 
nobis infundere digneris. Qui 
ex te inseparabiliter procedet et 
Filio: quem non ad mensura 
hominis peccata dedisti, et quem 
in columbae speciem in eodem 
manere voluisti inlabi et de- 
scendere. Haec quae tibi offe- 
rimus_ sanctificaturus _iubeas 
corporis et sanguinis Filii tui 





ortu et occasu offerri tibi Eccle- 
siam tuam catholicam praece- 
pisti; ut conformem efficiat 
claritatem eius, ut gustantes, &c. 


similitudinem, a solis ortu et 
occasu offeri tibi etiam catholi- 
cam Ecclesiam praecepisti, ut 
conformem efficias claritatis eius. 
Ut si quis nostrum hunc qui 
de coelo descendit manducaverit 
panem, et biberit eius Novi 
Testamenti calicem, efficiatur in 
eo fons aquae salientis in vitam 
aeternam ... ut gustantes, &c. 
No. 8 comes from the Mass of St. Zoilus, who finds no place either 
in OV or AL. The proportion of cursus is very low, the Missa takes 
the quite abnormal form of a direct address to the saint, and, as 
Férotin says, the text of this Post pridie ‘nimium claudicat’. The 
Mass of SS. Vincent and Letus, from which no. g is taken, is no 
better. Both are obviously very late. But it is worth noticing that 
the phrase ‘in corporis et sanguinis similitudinem’ finds its parallel 
in several other formulas which we have not examined, and notably 
in the Post pridie of the Mass In XV° Dominico de Quotidiano (LS 
641), where a passage closely resembling the Roman Te igitur and 
Quam oblationem concludes with the clause: ‘quae (scil. oblatio) est 
imago et similitudo corporis et sanguinis Ihesu Christi Filii tui 
Domini ac Redemptoris nostri.’ 


(10) (LS 625) Precamur, omnipotens Pater, ut his creaturis super- 
positis altario tuo Spiritum sanctificationis infundas: ut per 
transfusionem coelestis atque invisibilis sacramenti, panis hic 
transmutatus in carnem, et calix transmutatus in sanguinem, 
sit offerentibus gratia et sumentibus medicina. 


—from the Mass In VIII? Dominico de Quotidiano, probably written 


* Strangely enough, Férotin has not remarked that this formula and the 
preceding Post Sanctus are almost identical with those of a Missa pluralis in 
his Liber Ordinum (col. 321). On the Post pridie cf. Dom Connolly in #.T.S. 
October, 1931, p. 32, where he quotes parallels from the De sacramentis and 
Pope Gelasius I. 
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by Julian of Toledo (0b. 690), since Abbot Samson of Cordova, two 
centuries later, quotes as his the Inlatio and the Ad orationem 
dominicam.* 


Ill 
The theory that in these few formulas we are to see the original 
and authentic type of Spanish Post pridie involves difficulties which 
have not, I think, been squarely faced. It implies, in the first place, 
an immense task of revision, carried out with such thoroughness and 
skill that nowhere has it left any certain traces—no variant readings 
in the many Masses which are found in more than one manuscript 
source, no frequent clumsiness in grammatical construction, no 
noticeable discrepancy in style between the Post pridie prayers and 
the other formulas of the Masses in which they occur. So complete 
a success would surely require a centralized and effective direction 
and a competent command of Latin, neither of which existed after 
the Moorish invasion. If the revision was ever done at all, it must 
have been done, as Dr. Frere thinks it was, by the ‘ Visigothic fathers’ 
of the seventh century. Among these Julian, Metropolitan of Toledo 
from 680 to 690, is obviously the first suspect, for to him is attributed 
a ‘librum missarum de toto circulo anni, in quatuor partes divisum ; 
in quibus aliquas vetustatis incuria vitiatas ac semiplenas emendavit 
atque complevit, alias vero ex toto composuit’*—and there is little 
reason to doubt that this is, in the main, the Sacramentary as we 
now have it. How then explain the fact that the most explicit 
epiclesis of all (no. 10 above) is said to be, by inference, of Julian’s 
own composition? Of course, the inference may be mistaken, but 
that does not entirely remove the difficulty, even in regard to Julian. 
We have an example of his method of liturgical reform in the Liber 
ordinum, i.e. the Oratio post nomina offerentium dicenda in quacumque 
Missa (LO 331), with its rubric: ‘ Haec oratio recitata est per ordi- 
nationem sancti Juliani a domno Felice metropolitano Toletanae 
sedis episcopo, et confirmata est in concilio a suprafato piae memoriae 
sancto Juliano iamdictae civitatis episcopo. Et praeceptum omni 
Hispaniae conciliariter fuit, ut ab omnibus sacerdotibus memoriter 
in omni missa post Nomina Offerentium recensetur, seu in omni 
christianitate, ad exorandum Dominum memoriae conmendaretur. 
Inventum enim in eodem concilio exstitit, etiam a peritissimis viris 
in oratione expetere quae penitus non licet orare,’ &c.3 A similar 
* Lib. apologeticus, 11. xiii (Florez, Espafia sagrada, xi. 300). The two 
prayers are given in PL xcvi. 757. Cf. LS 625, note. 

* PL xcvi. 450—from the Vita by Julian’s successor, Felix, c. 700. 

3 For another instance see AL, p. 74: ‘Ordo beatissimi Juliani episcopi 


quem dedit in ecclesia ubicumque fuerit’—ordering the diaconal Preces ‘ad 
duodecima post completa’ on Saturday evenings in Lent. They appear in 
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‘short way’ with liturgical conservatives in the matter of the Post 
pridie would have saved a deal of trouble. 

There are other difficulties which apply to the whole period. Of 
the ‘primitive’ formulas which we have examined, one (no. 2) is 
almost certainly by Eugenius of Toledo (0b. 657), at least three others 
(nos. 3, 4, 6) can be confidently assigned to the seventh century, and 
three (nos. 7, 8, 9) probably to a still later period. On the face of it 
they all look, not like vestiges of an earlier tradition, unaccountably 
spared in the general purge,* but like innovations based upon a desire 
to imitate Eastern models. And this raises the final objection. The 
hypothesis of a general purge presupposes a strong bias for conformity 
with Rome, and no such bias appears in Visigothic Spain. Along with 
a high respect for the ‘sedes apostolica’, the clergy of Visigothic 
Spain took a great pride in their national church and its traditions, 
which they were quite ready to defend against Papal criticisms.’ 
There are two notable examples of this. (1) The letter of Braulio of 
Saragossa on behalf of the Spanish episcopate to Honorius I, about 
638,3 in which (with almost fulsome expressions of veneration) he 
accuses the Pope of having listened to false and malicious reports 
about Spanish church affairs, and intimates that King Chintila is quite 
sufficiently guided by the ‘inspiration of the Most High’ to need no 
advice from Rome. (2) Fifty years later, the Apologia de tribus 
capitulis of Julian to Benedict II,‘ on doctrinal points arising out of 
the promulgation of the canons of the 6th Oecumenical Council. 
Here, as Leclercq says,’ the Pope and his theologians were ‘menés 
tambour battant’. It is difficult, to say the least, to believe that these 
same ‘ Visigothic fathers’ would be so concerned to rid their liturgy 
of a traditional form of prayer—if it was traditional—on the ground 
that it was non-Roman. 

Indeed, they would seem to have been much more inclined to 
imitate Byzantium than Rome—which will surprise no one who has 
studied the political history of the period. Dom Séjourné, the fore- 
most modern student of Isidor and his times, affirms that it is precisely 
in the middle of the seventh century—after Isidor’s death—that the 
East most strongly influenced Spanish art, legislation, and liturgy.’ 


the modern Breviary, as in Cod. Tolet. 35. 5, at Vespers (PL Ixxxvi. 260, 
324, &c.). 

* It is almost incredible that the Mass of Easter Day, of all days, should escape. 

* See E. Magnin, L’Eglise wisigothique au viit siecle, Paris, 1912, chap. I, 
pp. 1-31. 

3 PL Ixxx. 667. See Lynch, op. cit., pp. 167 ff.; E. Caspar, Geschichte des 
Papsttums, ii. 671. The Pope’s letter, to which Braulio’s is a reply, is lost. 

4 PL xcvi. 525; also in the Acta of Toledo XV, PL Ixxxiv. 513. 

5 L’ Espagne chrétienne, Paris, 1906, p. 352. 

® P. Séjourné, Saint Isidore de Séville, Paris, 1929, p. 132. 
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There were, of course, some earlier liturgical borrowings, such as 
the use of the Creed in the Mass (although not in its Eastern position)," 
and the ‘ preces’, to which Isidor himself assigns an Eastern origin.’ 
But it was after his time, so far as one can judge, that the Spanish 
rite adopted such things as the Trisagion,? the non-Roman form of 
the Words of Institution,’ the elaborate Fraction of the Host, the 
Sancta sanctis,5 and the curious practice of singing Greek antiphons 
to Latin psalms and canticles.° It was certainly not a period in 
which one would expect to find any great objection to an Eastern 
theory or formula. 

What then? It seems pretty clear that the theory of a wholesale 
revision must be given up. And the alternative must be to accept 
the Mozarabic formulas, on the whole, as they stand, and on that 
basis to work out a thesis which shall cover all the facts, including 
those which have suggested the idea of revision. I believe that that 
can be done quite satisfactorily, except to those who have a doctrinal 
axe to grind, along the following lines : 


(1) The traditional and normal form of the Spanish Post pridie is 
a prayer to God that He will bless or sanctify the eucharistic oblation 
to the spiritual benefit of the offerers and communicants—as, for 
example, in its simplest form, on the fifth Tuesday in Lent (LS 215): 


Acceptabile tibi effice, omnipotens Deus, ieiunium nostrum 
et sanctifica hoc sacrificium a nobis oblatum: quo et ex eo 
sumentibus peccatorum concedatur remissio, et per eum cunctis 
in commune fidelibus donetur tuae gratiae plenitudo ; 


or, somewhat more elaborate, on the Feast of St. Saturninus (LS 32): 


Oblatum tibi hoc sacrificium, Deus Pater, in huius martyris 
tui Saturnini solemnitate serenus accepta, et illa invisibili gratia 
tua benedictionis sanctifica ; ut sicut idem martyr participatione 
tua gratuitus praesentia sui daemonica fecit simulacra silere, ita 
nos horum sacramentorum perceptione exstirpemus in nobis 
omnem diabolicae tentationis errorem ; 


or again, as a probably early example of the explicit mention of the 
Holy Spirit, on the Ordination of St. Martin (LS 399): 


* The third Council of Toledo (589) ordered it to be said ‘voce clara a 
populo’ before the Pater noster, ‘secundum formam orientalium ecclesiarum’, 
PL Ixxxiv. 351. 

* De eccl. offic. 1. viii (PL 1xxxiii. 744). 

3 Sometimes in Latin only (LS 760, 809, 815; AL 38); sometimes in both 
Latin and Greek (AL 29, 45); once, on Whitsunday, in Greek only (AL 160). 

4 For a discussion of this see Séjourné, op. cit., pp. 178 ff. 

5 It is found in the margin of AL (p. Ixii), in a Visigothic hand, and in the 
Antiphoner of San Millan (LS 896) ; in both it takes the form of a responsory, 
with three versicles. 

® AL 19, 21, 37, 50, 59. Im every case the Latin version is given first; the 
Greek may be an ad libitum alternative. 

XLIV Oo 
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Deus, qui confessorem tuum Martinum et meritorum et 
honoris corona ditasti, has oblatas hostias Spiritu benedictionis 
tuae ditifica, et oblatores vel pro quibus offeruntur perlustra 
gratia consueta: ut in hac die tui confessoris, qua idem commissi 
gregis curam suscepit, nos expiemur contagione delicti. 


(2) In the seventh century, while for the most part the traditional 
type persists, there are innovations. The influence of Isidor may 
account for formulas which pray for ‘conformation’; others, going 
beyond this, imitate more or less consciously the Eastern epiclesis. 
The strength of the proper Spanish tradition is evident in the fact 
that there are so few of these. 


(3) If, as is quite possible, some of these ‘new-fangled’ forms 
have been tampered with by scandalized ‘Romanists’—e.g. that for 
the fifth Sunday in Lent (vide supra)—this was done, not in the 
seventh century, but at least two centuries later, when Roman influ- 
ence from Gaul began to make itself felt. It must be remembered 
that the earliest of our sources for Mass-texts, the Liber sacramentorum 
(Cod. Tolet. 35. 3), belongs to the ninth century ; the others all belong 
to the tenth or eleventh. 

Not the least important aspect of this thesis, if it can be accepted, 
is that it opens the way for a study of the eucharistic theology under- 
lying the Spanish rite—a study obviously impossible if the formulas 
on which it must largely be based are not representative of the true 
Spanish tradition. This lies beyond our present concern, but I hazard 
the opinion that the question will finally be, not so much whether 
that tradition follows Rome or Byzantium, as whether it does not, in 
fact, hark back to a stage of development earlier than the differentia- 
tion between them. W. S. Porter 


BISHOP HOOPER’S ‘NOTES’ TO THE KING’S COUNCIL, 
3 October 1550 


Joun Hooper’s ‘Notes’ are a significant piece of evidence in the 
long and wearisome ‘Vestiarian Controversy’ caused by Hooper’s 
refusal to wear the prescribed episcopal apparel on the occasion of 
his consecration to the see of Gloucester. The letters patent nomi- 
nating him are dated 3 July 1550." Hooper, however, had refused 
to accept, contending among other reasons that the vestments pre- 
scribed for a bishop were not things indifferent, because they were 
definitely ‘Romish’, of ‘ Aaronic nature’, and belonged to ceremonies 
not authorized by Scripture. In consequence a dispensation was 
issued by the young King Edward VI to Archbishop Cranmer on 


* Thomas Rymer, Foedera, London 1713, tom. xv, p. 240. 
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5 August; it was signed by six members of the Council and em- 
powered the Archbishop to consecrate Hooper without the vestments 
to which he objected. Cranmer demurred to being called on to act 
under those conditions, as also did Ridley, the Bishop of London, 
who was expected to assist him in the consecration. Thus Hooper, 
although nominated by the Council, remained unconsecrated till 
March of the following year, 1551. The Council noting his objections 
and also the determination of the Archbishop and the Bishop of 
London not to consecrate unless Hooper would accept the lawfully 
prescribed form hoped at first to persuade him to give way. But 
Hooper asked permission to put his scruples before the Council in 
writing. The request was granted and he presented his ‘ Notes’ to 
the Council on 3 October 1550. Finding Hooper thus obdurate, the 
Council tried also to persuade Ridley to give way. Ridley, however, 
also asked leave of the Council to put his case before them in writing. 

Ridley’s statement in English is a reply to Hooper’s ‘Notes’ and 
deals point for point with his opponent’s arguments in precise and 
well-balanced language.’ Occasionally a line of the ‘ Notes’ is given 
in an English translation; and hitherto it has been from Ridley’s 
statement that we have been acquainted with their contents, since 
only a small fragment of Hooper’s ‘Notes’ was known to be pre- 
served.’ 

There is, however, in a manuscript now deposited in the Bodleian 
(New College 343, fols. 16-17 verso) an almost complete copy of 
the ‘Notes’ in question, written in a sixteenth-century hand. The 
copyist indicates by remarks (e.g. ‘postea citat Polido...’ [fol. 17 
verso] and ‘ita etiam vestium . . . Notas exig.’ [fol. 17 verso]), that 
certain passages elaborating arguments already made, have been 
omitted. Comparing the manuscript copy with Ridley’s reply it can 
easily be seen that the essential parts of the ‘ Notes’ are contained in 
the copy, and that only minor parts are left out. A further comparison 
of the fragment so far known with our copy shows that the fragment 
is the final paragraph of the New College manuscript under the 
heading ‘ Vestimenta carent ...’ [fol. 17 verso]. In the passage found 
in both, the fragment differs from our text in giving a reference to 
‘Gal. iii.’, whereas ‘Gala. 2.’ (as in our manuscript) seems to be 
correct, and is confirmed by Ridley’s reply to it (op. cit., p. 384); 
‘rasionibus’ is omitted in the text of the fragment, and also the 





* Printed in Aubrey Townsend, The Writings of John Bradford: Letters, 
Treatises, Remains, Parker Society, Cambridge, 1853, pp. 375-95. 

* Printed in Glocester Ridley, The Life of Dr. Nicholas Ridley, London 
1763, p. 316, note a. Reprinted in A. Townsend, op. cit., p. 373. Cf. also 
C. H. Smyth, Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI, Cambridge, 
1926, pp. 208-9; and the article on John Hooper in the D.N.B. 
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reference ‘Polido. vt supra.’; and the fragment reads correctly 
* Aaronici’, which is given in our manuscript as ‘ Aaronicici’. 

The manuscript, though clearly written, makes it often difficult to 
decide whether a capital letter at the beginning of a word has been 
used or a small letter (e.g. C or c, V or v, S or s). Words are often 
abbreviated, and the interchange of u and v also occurs. In the text 
here reproduced abbreviations have been expanded, otherwise nothing 
has been altered, not even the often erratic punctuation. The sentence 
in the ‘Quarta nota’ beginning ‘Res Indifferentes’ is obscure in its 
grammatical construction. 

The text as printed here for the first time not only shows how 
fairly Ridley treated Hooper’s arguments, but also provides us with 
a more complete knowledge of Hooper’s ‘ Notes’. 


MS. New College 343, fol. 16—fol. 17 verso 


Ex libro D. Hoperi, Reg. Consiliarijs ab ipso. exhibiti. 
3. octobr. 1550. contra vsum vestium quibus in sacro 
Ministerio vtitur Ecclesia Anglicana. quem librum sic 
orditur. 


Nihil est Ecclesiae in vsu habendum, quod non aut expressum Dei 
verbum habeat quo se tueatur, aut alioqui res sit ex se indifferens, 
quae facta, et vsurpata, nihil prosit, infecta vero, et praetermissa 
nihil obsit. 

Priuata et peculiaria vestimenta in Ministerio, non habent verbum 
dei quo praecipiuntur, neque sunt res ex se Indifferentes. Ergo non 
sunt in vsu habenda. 

Prima Argumentationis pars tam manifeste vera est, vt nulla egeat 
probatione. Secundam vero ostendo ex Natura et proprietatibus 
omnium Indifferentium, quae has quatuor conditiones et qualitates 
necessario habere debent, aut alioqui Indifferentia non sunt. 


prima Nota, seu Conditio. 


Res Indifferentes, originem suam et fundamentum in verbo Dei 
habere debent. Nam quod ex verbo Dei probari non potest, non est 
ex fide, fides enim ex auditu verbi Dei. Rom. 10. Quod vero ex 
fide non est non potest Medium quiddam esse et Indifferens, sed 
quemadmodum Scriptura loquitur, vere peccatum. Rom. 14. et 
quod Deo placere non potest, et propterea etiam eradicandum, vt 
plantatio, quam Coelestis pater non plantauit, Matth. 15. et a nullo 
homine fouendum. 


Secunda Nota, seu Conditio. 


Quamvis Res Originem suam habeat in Scriptura, requiritur tamen 
si sit Indifferens, vt neque preceptum habeat affirmatiuum quo 
iubeatur, neque Negatiuum quo prohibeatur, sed vt liberum, atque 
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integrum, ad vtendum, vel non vtendum, nobis relinquatur, prout 
vtentis Conscienciae vtile, aut inutile videbitur. vt siue quis vtatur, 
siue non vtatur, res ipsa commodum et adiumentum, non incom- 
modum aut impedimentum, vtentis Conscienciae, adferat. Nam quae 
sunt a Deo praecepta, sunt semper necessario obseruanda. Quae vero 
prohibita sunt, ea semper, et necessario vitanda sunt, et fugienda. 
non solum autem quod expresso verbo Dei, praecipitur, aut prohibetur, 
verumetiam omnis Divinae voluntatis cognitio, quae ex scripturarum 
inter se collatione, et comparatione, necessario deduci, [fol. 16 ey 
et colligi potest, vim habet, et Naturam Praecepti Divini, siue a 
praecipiendum, siue ad prohibendum, si modo Naturae ac proportioni 
fidei ac Scripturae conveniat. Quemadmodum infantes baptizare 
praecipimur, non quidem verbis expressis, sed Scripturarum inter se 
collatione, quod hac in re parem vim habet cum expresso Mandato 
Dei. Similiter etiam Mulieres ad Coenae Dominicae Communionem 
admittimus, quamuis expressum, vt ita faciamus, in verbo Dei Man- 
datum, non habemus. 


Tertia Nota, seu Conditio. 


Res Indifferentes, manifestam, et apertam vtilitatem, cognitam in 
Ecclesia habere debent, ne videantur frustra recipi, aut fraude ac 
dolo in Ecclesiam intrudi. Quod ne fiat Ciuilis Magistratus, et 
Ecclesiae Minister summa cum animi attentione, cauere debet. 
Vtrique enim (vt D. Paulus ait) data est potestas, ad aedificationem, 
non ad destructionem 1. Cor. 14 et vt agant pro veritate, non contra 
veritatem 2 Cor. 13. Neuter enim eorum potestatem habet, ea quae 
non aedificant, in Ecclesiam inuehendi. 


Quarta nota, seu conditio. 


Res Indifferentes, Apostolica quadam, et Evangelica lenitate, et 
libertate in Ecclesia institui debent, non violenta quadam Tyrannide, 
necessitatem et coactionem stabilire, quum in istiusmodi rebus 
Christiana libertas, libera esse deberet. Quicquid illud est quod in 
Ecclesiae Ministerio pro Indifferente habetur, si semel degenerauerit, 
et in hanc Tyrannidem, ac seruitutem inciderit, desinit esse Res 
Adiaphora. Hae sunt notae ac signa quibus Indifferentia dijudicari 
possunt, vt posthac nihil eorum pro Indifferente habeamus, aut 
existimemus quod has quatuor conditiones in se non habeat. Sed iam 
ad huius nostrae peculiaris dissensionis statum, quae circa priuatas 
vestes et Ecclesiae Ministris, ac Ministerio deputatas et assignatas 
versatur, veniamus. Quod ad Ciuilem Statum attinet, illum quidem 
nostra Controversia non attingit. Itaque non libenter vellem [fol. 17] 
huius nostrae Contentionis statum, ab Ecclesiastica Politia ad Ciuilem, 
a quoque deflecti quod fere faciunt Aduersarij, quique etiam non 
facile patiuntur, in suo proprio Ecclesiastico foro, causam suam 
examinari, et decerni, sed a Ciuili foro, ac Magistratibus, opem, 
atque auxilium emendicantur. Etiam hoc Magistratibus persuadere 
conantes, si illis hac vestium pompa in Ecclesia vtendi, libertas et 
potestas adimeretur, quam ipsi ad vtilitatem, decorum, et ordinem 
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in Ministerio conseruandum spectare somniant, statim ex eo con- 
sequuturum Magistratuum contemptum, maximamque diminutionem 
Authoritatis suae in Civili administratione ac gubernatione. O filios 
huius saeculi, prudentiores in generatione vestra quam filij lucis: 
Luc. 16. Qui tam facile Magistratibus persuadere potestis Inimicos, 
Amicos esse, et Amicos, Inimicos, Vestram superstitiosam et caecam 
Ecclesiam, Magistratuum dignitatem, Dei ipsius hic in terris vices 
gerentium magis evehere, tueri, sustinere, ornare, et defendere, quam 
illam perfectam, et illuminatam Ecclesiam Apostolorum. Sed quia 
haec res in questionem deuenit, si Magistratibus ita visum fuerit, vt 
vos cogamini causam hanc vestram, in vestras ipsorum manus resumere, 
atque eam sacro bibliorum volumine tueri, quod et vester Liber est, 
et meus, vester Judex et meus, Aut apostolicae Ecclesiae exemplo, 
aut vilius alterius Ecclesiae, quae hac nostra aetate ex Verbo Dei 
administratur, si non meam causam bonam esse convincam, vestram 
vero malam, equidem non recusabo, eandem cum illo poenam subire, 
qui quum legem nouam persuadere vellet, et veterem iustis rationibus 
improbare non posset, propter ausa temeraria morte esset mulctandus. 


De Vestimentis. 


Si prima illa Rerum Indifferentium Nota in vestimentis reperiatur, 
Originemque suam, ac fontem in verbo Dei habeant, vt illis in Ecclesia 
Minister vteretur, illud quidem in Apostolicis et Evangelicis scriptis 
facile appareret, quae nobis manifestissime Aaronicorum Rituum, 
Caeremoniarum, Sacerdotij, Typorum, et figurarum vmbraticarum 
antiquationem, et noui ac perfecti Ministerij Christi institutionem, 
ob oculos ponunt. Ex his libris deberent nobis ostendere, quare, 
et [fol. 17 verso] quando, priuatae aliquae et peculiares vestes in 
ministerio adhibendae essent, ad ipsius Ministerij ornatum, aut 
decorum conservandum, aut ad discrimen aliquod quo possit Minister 
a populo secerni quemadmodum olim in ministerio Aaronici sacerdotij 
a Domino est praeceptum. Sed statuta, Canones, et decreta Apostolo- 
rum, et Euangelistarum nullam huius rei mentionem faciunt. Quare 
quum hac prima proprietate careant, quae in rebus indifferentibus 
requiritur, vestimenta ex Adiaphororum numero excludimus . . . 
postea citat Polido. Virgil. Libr. 4. Cap. 7 et libro 6 Cap. 12." 


Vestimenta carent 2? nota et conditione rerum Indifferentium. 


Quod a Deo prohibetur, nullo modo Indifferens esse potest, vt 
superius admonuimus. Jam D. Pavli doctrina haec est Gala. 2. quod 
quicunque reuocat res abrogatas in Christo, transgreditur voluntatem 
Domini. Atque idem manifeste docet Aaronis sacerdotium, in Christi 
sacerdotio esse abolitum. Hebr. 7. 8.9. 10. cum omnibus suis ritibus, 
vestibus, rasionibus, vnctionibus, Consecrationibus, et similibus. Si 
igitur istae Aaronici sacerdotij vmbrae, cum Christi sacerdotio con- 
sistere non possunt, multo minus Papisticum illud sacerdotium, quod 


* Cf. Polydori Vergilij Vrbinatis ‘de Rerum inuentoribus libri octo’ (edition 
Basileae, apud Isingriniii, 1546), pp. 262-5 and 421-4. 
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vel suorum librorum testimonio, aut ab Aarone, aut ab Ethnicis 
desumptum est. Polido. vt supra. Neque vero Mysterio suo caret 
quod Seruator noster Jesus Christus, nudus in Cruce pendebat. 
Nam Aaronicici [sic] sacerdotes, in suo Ministerio, vestimentis 
vtebantur, quia sacerdotij ipsorum veritas, Christus ipse nondum 
venerat. Christus vero quando ipse esset sacrificandus, omnibus 
vestibus exutus, suum ex eo sacerdotium ostendens, quod, quum ipsa 
esset veritas, nullis iam amplius opus haberet, velaminibus aut 
vmbris .. . 

ita etiam vestium istarum vsum ad caeteras duas Notas exig.... 


C. Hopr 


THE DE SACRAMENTIS A WORK OF ST. AMBROSE 


THE treatise de Sacramentis, which the Maurists published, with mis- 
givings, among the works of St. Ambrose, has occupied an important 
place in the studies devoted to the history of Christian doctrine and 
worship. But the question of its authorship and date have received 
very divergent answers, and the same remark applies to the bearing 
of its evidence on the history of Christian worship in the West. In 
modern times the general consensus of scholars has been adverse to 
its Ambrosian authorship, while recognizing its close connexion with 
the genuine Ambrosian de Mysteriis. The fact that it quotes a portion 
of the Canon of the Mass and some of the actual formulae used in 
the baptismal rites, and that it gives the Lord’s Prayer in full, indicates 
that it must have been made public at a time when the disciplina 
arcani, which is recognized as still existing by St. Ambrose (de Cain, 
i. 9. 37; de Inst. virg. 2. 10), had been relaxed, whereas in de 
Mysteriis all such allusions are carefully avoided. There are also 
certain differences of style which have been appealed to in support 
of this negative conclusion. Like problems are presented by the 
Explanatio symboli, the authenticity of which has been contested on 
similar grounds. , 

On the other hand Probst (Liturgie des viert. Jahrh., 1893) and 
Dom Morin (Revue bénéd. xi, 343 f., 1894) had, independently of one 
another, put forward the view that de Sacramentis, though not a formal 
literary treatise published by St. Ambrose, was the result of notes 
taken down from his lectures to neophytes in Easter week by a notarius, 
and published at a later date sometime after the death of St. Ambrose. 
Though this contention did not meet with the general acceptance of 
scholars, it has steadily been maintained by Dom Morin, who in 1929 
reinforced it by an arresting article published in the Maria Laach 
Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft (Bd. viii). Dom Connolly in the 
Downside Review for January, 1941 (vol. lxix) called attention to Dom 
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Morin’s article, and has since thrown fresh light upon the question 
by working through the whole of the works of St. Ambrose with 
a view to tracing affinities of style and language, of vocabulary and 
mannerisms, as well as the use made of scriptural quotations. This 
is a more immediate and direct approach to the question, resting, as 
he says, ‘on internal and literary criticism’. The results of his inquiry, 
owing to the difficulty of publication in war time, were embodied by 
him in a typescript copy which in 1939 was presented to and accepted 
by the Bodleian Library, Oxford. He has since then pursued his 
investigations further, and has recently produced a pamphlet on the 
subject. It is entitled ‘The de Sacramentis a work of St. Ambrose’,' 
and contains a selection from the many passages collected by him 
from de Sacramentis and the works of St. Ambrose, illustrating in 
a striking and impressive manner, which wins conviction, the close 
relationship of the treatise to the other works. Though the parallels 
given are not all of the same conclusive character, their general effect 
is to show that again and again we have in unexpected turns of speech, 
in vocabulary and mannerisms, not a mere imitator or compiler, but 
the very words of Ambrose himself, not writing a formal treatise, but 
speaking in a more direct way to the neophytes whom he is instructing. 
A study of Dom Morin’s later article, supplemented by Dom Connolly’s 
recent researches, provides the materials for a reopening of the whole 
question, and with it the revision of some of the theories which have 
been widely current as to the significance for liturgical studies of the 
de Sacramentis. 

Dom Connolly, like Dom Morin before him, also claims St. Ambrose 
as the author of the Explanatio symboli, which Caspari had long ago 
argued was a verbal report of a lecture by the bishop. He similarly 
maintains that the Apologia David altera bears the same relation to 
the Apologia David as the de Sacramentis bears to the de Mysteriis, 
each of these being based on reports of lectures actually given, while 
St. Ambrose himself embodied their substance in more literary form 
in treatises published in his lifetime. J. H. SRAWLEY 


* Copies may be obtained from the author, Downside Abbey, near Bath, 
price 2s. 6d. post free. 
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REVIEWS 


Philo and the Oral Law, by Samuet Bevkin, Assistant Professor of 
Hellenistic and Rabbinic Literature, Yeshira College. Pp. xiv+ 
292 (Harvard Semitic Series xi). Cambridge, Massachusetts : 
Harvard University Press, 1940; London: Oxford University 
Press. $3.50; 20s. 


OnE of the questions which have exercised students of Philo is the 
relation between his exposition of Mosaic Laws, as he read them in 
the Septuagint, and the Oral Law, as it was shaped in his day by the 
Rabbinical schools of Palestine. The purpose of Professor Belkin’s 
book is to examine this question more thoroughly. The thesis he 
maintains is that Philo was acquainted with Hebrew, was familiar 
with the tradition of the Palestinian Rabbis, and considerably influenced 
by it. To some extent there must of course have been a body of 
ideas and customs common to the Judaism of the homeland and the 
Hellenistic Diaspora. The frequent meetings of Jews from all countries 
at the great festivals of Jerusalem must have brought about a continual 
communication of thoughts and practices. Thus wherever Philo in 
his exposition shows a parallel with Rabbinical tradition, which cannot 
be accounted for by their having as their common basis the written 
Biblical text, it may well be that Philo was borrowing, directly or 
indirectly, from the Palestinian schools. But Professor Belkin seems 
to mean more than this; he seems to hold that there was a firm body 
of Oral Law in Palestine, the Tannaitic Halakah, and that Philo all 
through was writing under its influence. The arguments he has 
amassed in his book seem to me to fall short of substantiating this 
view. Professor Belkin rightly recognizes that Philo’s treatises on 
Mosaic Law were ‘primarily designed for Gentile readers’ (p. 27), 
that Philo ‘ was primarily interested in explaining to a Gentile world 
the ethics of the Jewish constitution’ (p. 29). When therefore he 
explains the implication of some particular law—let us say the 
infliction of death on those guilty of certain evil deeds, by the judge- 
ment of the courts or by zealous individuals (p. 104)—it does not in 
the least follow that Philo was speaking of the actual practice of his 
day, either at Jerusalem or at Alexandria, but only that he was con- 
cerned that a Greek reader of the Septuagint should appreciate the 
reasonableness at this point of the system of law set forth for the 
Jewish community by Moses, that the Greek reader should not, for 
instance, be put off by the commendation of such violent individual 
action as that of Phineas, depicted in the sacred book. 

Some of the parallels on which Professor Belkin builds would seem 
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to be accounted for by such common knowledge or common belief 
existing in contemporary Judaism as I have indicated. When Philo 
notes among the physical blemishes disqualifying for the priesthood 
an excrescence as well as a deficiency, although this does not appear 
in the Septuagint (p. 38)—that is something likely to be generally 
known among the Jews. The same may be said in regard to the fact 
that the sheaf in the festival of the ‘Sheaf’ was of barley (p. 218). 
The same again in regard to Philo’s statement that the tetragrammaton 
was inscribed on the High Priest’s crown (p. 41). Professor Belkin 
supposes that Philo inferred this from the phrase dyiacya xvpiov in 
the Septuagint, and he argues that Philo must have known that the 
Greek xpos represented the tetragrammaton. Most unlikely; the 
way in which Philo is fond of explaining the contrast between 6eds 
and xvptos surely proves that Philo did mot know that «vpios in the 
Septuagint represented the tetragrammaton ; and if he did not know 
this, his knowledge of Hebrew must have been slight indeed. 

Not much can be made of the fact that Philo draws inferences 
from the written Laws which correspond with the Rabbinic rules of 
inference (pp. 32, 33). For the Rabbinic rules themselves are an 
application of common logic, and any human mind anywhere might 
follow the same principles. Philo in many of his works writes as 
a thorough-going allegorist, and Palestinian Rabbis also sometimes 
use the allegorical method (p. 27); but there was a significant differ- 
ence between the principle of Philo’s allegorical method and that of 
the Rabbis, as I have pointed out in the chapter on Hellenistic 
Judaism in the Oxford Legacy of Israel. 

In some cases Professor Belkin’s attempt to prove a dependence 
of Philo upon Palestinian Halakah betrays a defective knowledge of 
Greek. He supposes (p. 39) that ypdypara orird mean only marks 
written on the body in contrast with indelible imprints. But orilew 
is the word regularly used in Greek for tattooing, which is indelible. 
On p. 40 and again on p. 264, where Philo understands the term 
madevew to mean the infliction of stripes, Professor Belkin supposes 
that he could not have got this out of the Greek word by itself, and 
must therefore be drawing on Palestinian tradition. He does not 
know that wa:devew in Hellenistic Greek was used to mean scourging 
(Luke xxiii. 16). On p. 191 he makes a great point of the Sanhedrin, 
in Philo’s conception, having a ‘ dual leadership’ because Philo speaks 
of 6 rév icpéwv e~apxos Kal iyyeydv. He does not know that if 
é€apxos and wyeuwv referred to two different persons there would 
have to be a repetition of the definite article, 6 trav iepéwv é€apyxos 
Kai 6 wyeuwv. On p. 195 he supposes that the man who picked up 
sticks on the Sabbath ‘mocked at the overseers’, and on this he 
builds a parallel with a Tannaitic tradition that Moses appointed 
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overseers in the camp to prevent violations of the Sabbath. This is 
a mare’s nest. The term rods ¢vAdrrovras does not here mean 
‘overseers’, but those who kept, observed, the commandment. Philo, 
dramatizing, imagines that a man who himself boldly broke Sabbath 
law, would naturally mock at those who observed it. 

Twice Professor Belkin seems to show odd gaps in his knowledge 
of the literature of the subject. On p. 45 he says that ‘the unanimous 
interpretation ’ of the Tannaitic scholars is that ger means a religious 
convert. Schiirer in the later editions of his standard book maintained 
that ger tdshab in the Mishnah does not mean a religious convert, but 
a non-Jew domiciled in the land of Israel (vol. iii, § 31). On p. 167 
Professor Belkin says of a story about Simon ben Shetah, ‘The 
historicity of this story has never been doubted’. Schiirer not only 
doubts it, but says of the group of legends to which this story belongs 
that they are ‘historisch véllig werthlos’ (vol. i, § 10). 

But if Professot Belkin’s book fails to prove his thesis, it may have 
a real usefulness in bringing together for students an amount of 
Rabbinic material on points on which Philo’s exposition of Mosaic 
laws offers a resemblance or a contrast. 


Studies in History and Religion, edited by ERNesT A. PAYNE. Pp. 272. 
Lutterworth Press, 1942. 215. 


Tuis volume consists of fourteen essays presented to Dr. H. Wheeler 
Robinson on his seventieth birthday. All but one of the contributors 
are former pupils of Dr. Robinson. We may thus take the book as 
showing the level of theological teaching in the British Baptist com- 
munity in 1942. So regarded, it gives striking proof of the high 
value of Dr. Robinson’s work, and of the education given in the 
Baptist theological colleges in the twentieth century, which is set 
forth in the concluding essay by the editor. When one thinks of the 
horror with which the ‘Higher Criticism’ was regarded in most 
earnest Evangelical circles two generations ago, it is a sign of the 
times to find these representative Baptist ministers to-day handling 
critical theories with complete familiarity and confidence. 

The first essay by G. Henton Davies deals with the sense of God’s 
presence in Israel and points out how the intercourse between God 
and man was conceived in the earlier period as more familiar and 
intimate than in the later ones, when God was thought of as dwelling 
in remote majesty. Mr. Davies represents this as a spiritual declension. 
But was it altogether a declension? The familiarity of God in the 
earlier period was largely due to His being more anthropomorphically 
conceived, and His greater distance at the later period was caused in 
part by a purification of the idea of God. In Christianity no doubt 
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God becomes ‘close and intimate in a new way; but it is a coming 
down of the God infinitely exalted, and the phase in which the 
exaltation had been emphasized had, I should have thought, to be 
gone through as a preparation for the new Christian familiarity. 

The second essay by L. H. Brockington is concerned with the 
extent to which the material environment comes in, both in the re- 
ception of the prophetic revelation and in its communication to others. 
What Mr. Brockington says on this subject is interesting and, I think, 
sound, but there is one problem to which I hope he may give his 
mind when he pursues the subject further. How far did deliberate 
literary composition modify the message of the writing prophets ? 

The third essay by J. N. Schofield examines the relation of 
Jeremiah and Deuteronomy and comes to the conclusion that Well- 
hausen’s view, which supposed that Jeremiah was influenced by 
Deuteronomy, cannot be sustained: Jeremiah did not know Deutero- 
nomy, which was the product of a later day. 

J. B. Middlebrook in the fourth essay raises the question why 
canonical history-writing ceased at the point it did. He puts forward 
a very depreciatory view of the apocalyptic literature in which I can- 
not follow him. It is obvious that in poetical power the apocalypses 
are very inferior to Isaiah and Jeremiah and that their imagery is 
largely fantastic, yet in some ways they mark an advance in spiritual 
apprehension. They saw world-history as a whole, in a way the old 
prophets did not, as carrying out a divine plan and leading up to 
a cosmic consummation. For how much the apocalyptic view counts 
in the background of the Gospels! If in Christianity the main 
emphasis is on the other world, not on this world, if there is a hope 
reaching beyond bodily death, that is largely due to the pre-Christian 
apocalypses. When Mr. Middlebrook says ‘For the apocalyptist, history 
had no discernible pattern’, that seems to me the reverse of the truth. 

L. H. Marshall’s essay (no. 5) on the Formgeschichte theories 
applied to the Gospels states the case with admirable clearness and 
common sense. The value in these theories is reduced to reasonable 
measure. The real sayings and doings of Jesus must have been 
marked by something out of the common, and, if so, memory of 
them can hardly have been entirely superseded in the Christian 
Church by conventional imaginations. ‘If Jesus of Nazareth was and 
said and did no more than some Form-critics allow’, Mr. Marshall 
says, ‘it is difficult to see why anybody—even the most credulous— 
should ever have regarded Him as “Messiah” and “Lord”, and 
have been willing to live and die for Him.’ 

In the sixth essay Luke H. Jenkins examines the doublet in 
St. Mark constituted by the two feedings of the multitude and some 
other apparent doublets. 
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The seventh essay, by R. L. Child, on ‘Grace and Freedom in 
Paul’ deals with a subject of which perhaps no completely rationalized 
account can be given, involving as it does the problem of human 
‘free will’ and God. It remains true that those who have had an 
experience like St. Paul’s do have both together a sense of new 
freedom and a sense that all is of God, however this is to be 
explained. 

The subject of the eighth article, by A. W. Argyle, is the Logos 
and Christian thought. The writer repeats the current supposition 
that Philo’s doctrine of the Logos was derived from Stoicism. This 
seems to me very doubtful. There is nothing in Stoicism like a quasi- 
personal Logos distinguishable from the one all-pervading God. If 
Mr. Argyle would look up Adyos in the Index of von Arnim’s 
‘Fragmenta Stoicorum’, he would find that it is used only im- 
personally of the scheme of the universe, or in the plural (ovepparixoi 
Adyor) of the seminal formulas which account for progeny resembling 
the parents. Philo’s Logos was a leap ahead for which, so far as 
I know, no parallel can be found in preceding Greek philosophy. 
Mr. Argyle’s main purpose seems to be to insist, against Barth, upon 
a divine element in man. It is noteworthy that the three following 
essays, as well as this, show a strong wave of antagonism to Barthian 
theology prevailing to-day. 

R. F. Aldwinckle’s (essay 9) on ‘The Christian Conception of 
God’ goes into the relation of faith and philosophy. What his 
exposition comes to is, I think, that philosophy is concerned with 
general truths, whereas faith is related to events. The Christian 
gospel stands certainly upon the importance and significance of 
events in time. 

The antagonism to Barthianism is emphasized in E. L. Wenger’s 
essay (essay 10) on ‘Truth in Religion’. He is attached to a missionary 
college in India, and finds in Hinduism insistence upon Authority 
(the infallibly inspired Vedas) as a source of religious knowledge. 
He would like apparently to import a similar recognition of Authority 
into Christianity—or rather reinforce it in Christianity, for different 
branches of the Christian Church build, no less than Hindus do upon 
the Vedas, upon the infallible Church, the infallible Pope, or the 
infallible Bible. He points out the problem ‘What, if authorities 
differ ?’ and I do not think he satisfactorily answers that question. 

‘Man in the Scheme of Things’ is the title of F. Townley Lord’s 
essay (essay 11). He insists upon the importance of the body in 
man’s make-up. Man is essei.i:ally soul-body, not soul alone. But 
there is a difficulty here, if I continue to exist with my full personality 
after this body has gone to dust. Perhaps a distinction should be 
drawn between the proposition ‘ Man’s personality always requires 
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a body’ and the proposition ‘ Man’s personality always requires this 
earthly body’. Mr. Townley Lord’s essay hardly makes the distinction 
clear. 

A. Dakin (essay 12) writes on the Evangelical experience of con- 
version. As to this, the trouble is that to-day very few, even of the 
most devoted Christians, have gone through a conversion of the old 
Evangelical type, though of course most people would look back to 
particular moments in the past when some new light seemed to break 
upon them. When therefore Mr. Dakin wants to apply religion to 
social life he is not confronted, as his essay would suggest, with the 
question how far the Catholic idea of ‘the social, economic, and 
political order’ differs from the old Evangelical idea, but the question 
how far the Roman Catholic idea differs from the ideas entertained 
in present-day Reformed communions. And the difference here does 
not seem to be great, if we may judge by the Malvern Conference. 

The thirteenth essay by A. J. D. Farrer is purely historical, inquiring 
how far the pre-Reformation Waldenses presented characteristics 
similar to those of the early English Baptist. The concluding essay 
by the editor traces, as we have seen, the development of theological 
teaching in Baptist Colleges from 1810 onwards. EpwyN BEvAN 






The Fourth Gospel: its Significance and Environment, by R. H. 
StracHAN, D.D. Third edition, revised and rewritten. Pp. xii+ 
346. S.C.M. Press, 1941. 10s. 6d. 


Christianity according to St. John, by W. F. Howarp, D.D., edited by 
A. W. Harrison. Pp. 221. London: Duckworth, 1943. 6s. 


‘ L’EvanGILe johannique est une ceuvre parfaitement une, dont toutes 
les parties se correspondent et se complétent, sans que rien trahisse 
la compilation ou méme la combinaison d’enseignements divers.’ 
So wrote Loisy in 1903 (allowing two exceptions, chapter xxi and 
the pericope adulterae), and his judgement represents what was still at 
that time the prevailing opinion, though it was already being assailed. 
In 1921, however, Loisy, reissuing his work, and enumerating some 
results of criticism ‘que l’on peut considérer comme certains’, placed 
among these assured results the conclusion that ‘non seulement le 
chapitre xxi de l’évangile est une addition rédactionelle, mais le corps 
méme du livre n’est pas d’une seule main’. In fact the interval 
between Loisy’s two editions had been marked by numerous attempts 
at dissecting the Gospel. Notable among these was Dr. Strachan’s 
partition of the work between an Evangelist and a Redactor, set 
forth in 1917, in his book entitled The Fourth Gospel: its Significance 
and Environment. During those years many of us hoped that along 
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such lines the deadlock in Johannine criticism might be broken, and 
were disposed to see in Dr. Strachan’s thesis, persuasively elaborated 
in a further book, The Fourth Evangelist: Dramatist or Historian? 
(1925), one of the most sober and promising of these attempts at 
analysis. Now, however, Dr. Strachan, like Loisy, has reissued his 
earlier work, and, like him, has used the opportunity to disavow 
his former view. In this third edition of The Fourth Gospel: its 
Significance and Environment (nominally a third edition, largely a new 
book), he writes, ‘As one who has made the attempt, I would like to 
state frankly that after further reflection on the style and thought 
of the Evangelist, I have abandoned my own theory of redaction’. 
He now regards the Gospel as a unity—with the usual two exceptions, 
and without excluding the possibility of occasional and quite minor 
editorial touches (such as iv. 2). Thus the wheel comes full circle, 
and the general movement of Johannine criticism in forty years is 
neatly illustrated by the afterthoughts of two leading critics. 

Dr. Howard’s book maintains the unity of the Gospel with some- 
what more qualification. The partition-theories associated with the 
names of Bacon and Wellhausen, he says, ‘belong to an epoch when 
the analytic propensity was allowed to run riot’, and he deprecates 
Bultmann’s ‘return to this subjective treatment’. But he holds that 
‘the Gospel underwent some adjustment and additions after the death 
of the Evangelist before it was given to the world’, and he seems to 
think of these editorial manipulations as more considerable than they 
now appear to Dr. Strachan. In particular, he allows for fairly 
substantial displacements of material, which affect the order both of 
narrative and of thought in the Gospel as we have it. The theory 
of dislocations, in one form or another, has had considerable vogue, 
and great pains and ingenuity have been expended upon the task 
of re-shuffling the disordered sheets of the original manuscript. 
Dr. Strachan mentions a number of the proposed transpositions, but 
admits only one (vii. 15-24 after v. 47) into the arrangement of his 
commentary. The inconcinnities of chapters xiii-xvi he explains 
otherwise ; and indeed any attempt at simple transposition in these 
chapters gives no real help and introduces fresh difficulties. The fact 
is that all these attempts at improving the order of the Fourth Gospel 
depend upon preconceptions on the critic’s part regarding the inten- 
tions of the writer or writers responsible for the work as we have it ; 
and these preconceptions often will not survive a closer investigation 
of the actual text. 

In short, it appears that out of multitudinous experiments in the 
analysis of the Fourth Gospel and the rearrangement of its contents 
the conviction is emerging that the work as we have it is the product 
of one mind (with the possible exception of chap. xxi and a brief 
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editorial note here and there) and that its order is the result of 
careful planning, by the same mind (again with the possible exception 
of a few minor transpositions such as any ancient work was liable to 
suffer). That the author has drawn material from more than one 
source, written or oral, is probable ; and passages which at first sight 
suggest faulty connexions or displacements may sometimes be the 
result of his rearrangement of derived material in subservience to his 
own overruling plan. Both our authors accept the unity of the work 
at least so far as to expound its thought as a coherent whole, without 
yielding to the tendency, so marked in some earlier expositors, to 
by-pass difficulties of interpretation by assuming that inconsistent 
views proceeding from different minds have been allowed to remain 
unharmonized by a negligent redactor. It is true that no mind is 
ever completely self-consistent, and we need not expect the Fourth 
Evangelist to be so in every case; but it is clear, and both these 
books confirm it, that the way to an understanding of his profound 
and subtle mind often lies through superficial or ostensible incon- 
gruities. 

There is indeed one case where Dr. Howard might with advantage 
have pushed even further his general insistence upon the unity and 
coherence of ‘Johannine’ thought. In dealing with the teaching upon 
the Holy Spirit, he follows Windisch in isolating the five ‘ Paraclete’ 
passages in chaps. xiv-xvi, which he supposes to have been inter- 
polated, by the Evangelist himself, into the Farewell Discourses, 
where ‘they interrupt the sequence of thought and represent a different 
conception’. Very likely they did come from some distinct source. 
Evidently, however, the Evangelist, in interpolating them, intended 
them to stand just where they do stand, and if they interrupt the 
sequence of thought, presumably he intended it to be interrupted in 
this way, because without such an interruption his meaning might 
have been misunderstood. And indeed the full Johannine eschatology 
can be understood only through this peculiar alternation between 
conceptions which are formally in opposition but at a deeper level 
contributory to a single complex of ideas. This complex of ideas 
must also be applied to the explication of passages in other parts of 
the Gospel which seem to be inconsistent with the teaching about the 
Paraclete. Thus the pneuma tés alétheias of xiv. 17, xv. 26 (which is 
the Paraclete) reappears in hendiadys as the pneuma kai alétheia of 
iv. 23-4; just as in vi. 63 pneuma kai 26é is a virtual hendiadys for 
pneuma zdopoioun. Hence in the Farewell Discourses the alternation 
of the indwelling ‘words’ of Christ and the indwelling Spirit (as well 
as the indwelling Christ) corresponds with the doctrine of vi. 63 that 
Christ’s ‘words’ are life-giving Spirit; and this same Spirit is also 
(in iv. 23-4) the medium of approach to the Father who, being 
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Himself Spirit, by sending the Spirit in the name of Christ, comes 
and makes His abode with the believer (xiv. 23-6). And if in all this 
there appears to be a contradiction between the conception of Christ 
as giving the Spirit during His earthly life and as promising the Spirit 
after His departure, we need not suppose that the ‘gloss’ in vii. 39 
(whether from the Evangelist or an editor) perverts the meaning of 
vii. 37-8 in the interests of the doctrine of the Paraclete passages ; 
for this very ‘contradiction’ runs all through the Gospel, not merely 
affecting particular passages but determining the structure of the 
work. Christ is life, light, bread from heaven, resurrection, giver of 
the Spirit, in His incarnate life; but also, He can be none of these 
things until He is ‘glorified’. Unless that paradox be granted, little 
is left of the distinctively Johannine presentation of the Gospel. It 
is covered by the repeated maxim ‘The hour cometh and now is’ 
(iv. 23, v. 25, cf. xvi. 32). 

There is a further point in which these two books taken together 
effectively illustrate the present tendency in Johannine studies. In 
contrast to the exclusive attention to the Hellenistic background which 
was common in the earlier years of this century, both Dr. Strachan 
and Dr. Howard emphasize the importance of the Jewish background. 
For both of them the Logos of the Prologue is to be understood 
primarily as the Word of the Lord in the various senses in which it 
appears in the Old Testament. The conception leading from the Old 
Testament usage to the Johannine is found, not in the Memra of the 
Targums (for after the work of G. F. Moore and Strack-Billerbeck 
it is impossible to suppose that the term Memra is anything more 
than a reverential periphrasis for the divine name), but in the Jewish- 
Hellenistic development of the idea ‘of Wisdom, and the Rabbinic 
identification of Wisdom with the Torah. In fact the Johannine 
Logos is expressly related and contrasted with Wisdom-Torah in 
i. 17: John agrees with contemporary Jewish teachers that the Word 
is the mediating principle in creation and revelation ; but while they 
identify the mediating Word with the Torah, John identifies it with 
Christ. The connexion between the Logos of the Fourth Gospel and 
the Logos of Hellenistic speculation is less radical, but it is real. 
Indeed the Hellenistic aspect of Johannine thought is of greater 
importance than some recent writers, in reaction against earlier views, 
are ready to admit. It was a weakness of Hoskyns’s great commentary 
that it scarcely took account of it. Neither of these books leaves the 
Hellenistic element aside; Dr. Howard certainly does full justice to 
it. The fact is that the fusion of Hebraic and Hellenistic thought is 
extraordinarily complete in the Fourth Gospel. Not only in the 
Prologue but almost everywhere its language opens up vistas into two 
worlds, in both of which the writer is at home. To this duality of 
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reference is probably due in some measure the peculiar quality or 
flavour of this Gospel. Each sentence is apt to have more than one 
shade of meaning, according as it is approached from the Hebrew 
or the Greek point of view; it has, so to speak, a stereoscopic depth 
of meaning. 

This is not to say that Johannine thought is nothing more than 

a fusion of the Hebraic and the Greek. For the fusion takes place in 
the presence of a new element, the Christian revelation as expressed 
in the primitive tradition and embodied in the life and worship of 
the Church. It was an outstanding merit of Hoskyns’s commentary 
that it most effectively exhibited the teaching of the Fourth Gospel 
in its essential and organic relation to New Testament Christianity as 
a whole, and both of our present authors are fully alive to this 
relation, though they are more ready than Hoskyns to recognize 
a Johannine idiosyncrasy. In this connexion it is interesting to 
note the change which has come over the discussion of the relation 
between John and the Synoptics. It was formerly assumed that the 
Synoptic Gospels, or Mark and Luke, or at least Mark, served as 
a principal source for the Fourth Evangelist, and upon this assumption 
the extreme freedom with which he had remodelled his material came 
into prominence. The authors of the books now before us, on the 
contrary, tend to emphasize what is common to John and the Synoptics 
in spite of all differences, while expressing doubt whether they served 
him as sources at all. Both in fact are disposed to accept, though 
with reservations, the thesis recently set forth by Mr. Gardner-Smith, 
that the Fourth Evangelist wrote directly out of an independent 
tradition which in some points overlapped or .coincided with the 
Synoptic tradition, and was in any case a variant of the common 
central tradition of apostolic Christianity ; and that there is no suffi- 
cient internal evidence that he knew any, of our Synoptic Gospels. 
The wide measure of assent which was immediately accorded to 
Mr. Gardner-Smith’s thesis shows that the time was fully ripe for 
the revision of long-accepted arguments, copied by one critic from 
another, which are now in part at least antiquated through the new 
emphasis upon Form-criticism and the oral tradition. He has shown 
at least that the case for John’s dependence on the Synoptics is far 
less securely founded than was supposed. The reservations, however, 
made by both our authors are worthy of note. 

The influence of the formgeschichtlich school of criticism, with its 
emphasis on the Sitz im Leben as a factor formative of the tradition, 
is again to be traced in the very interesting theory about the Farewell 
Discourses and the Intercessory Prayer which Dr. Strachan adopts, 
with acknowledgements to its author, the late A. C. Macpherson. 
Macpherson was a brilliant young Cambridge theologian who on the 
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day war broke out was about to sail for Canada to take up a post. 
He cancelled his passage and enlisted in the R.A.F., to be killed later 
on active service—one of those irremediable losses to our studies 
which will be most acutely felt in twenty years’ time. His thesis was 
(in brief) that the true ‘setting in life’ of John xiii-xvii was Christian 
worship, and in particular the Paschal Eucharist as celebrated at 
Ephesus within the first century. The Farewell Discourses represent 
the discourses of a Christian prophet acting as celebrant, with the 
Great Intercession following (cf. Didache,xiii.3,x.6). In Dr.Strachan’s 
view the prophet-celebrant is no other than the evangelist, who, under 
the guidance of the Spirit, both brings to mind the words of the Lord, 
with a fuller understanding of their meaning, and also ‘interprets the 
mind of the risen Christ’ (cf. xvi. 12-15). 

These two books then represent generally the same tendency in 
Johannine criticism and interpretation, while they differ in character 
and aim. Dr. Strachan’s work takes the form of a commentary on 
the English text of the Gospel, with a relatively long introduction 
and some excursuses. The commentary is notably concise and clear. 
The notes, brief as they usually are, are unmistakably distilled out 
of prolonged study and reflection, and they have behind them more 
learning than the readers to whom they are primarily addressed will 
ever suspect. They are, as is right in a commentary of this sort, 
rather of the nature of exposition and interpretation in the wider 
sense than of detailed exegesis, though exact exegesis lies behind 
them. In its earlier form the book was one of our most valuable 
short commentaries on its subject, and in this new and enlarged form 
its judicious and sensitive exposition of the Gospel according to John 
should have a wide influence. 

Dr. Howard’s work is planned as the long-awaited sequel to his 
earlier book, The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation, 
which has been recognized from the first as an indispensable item in 
any Johannine bibliography. It takes however a wider range, for the 
term ‘ Christianity according to St. John’ is used to include the teaching 
of the Fourth Gospel and of the First Epistle of John. Dr. Howard 
holds that ‘there is one master mind behind the Johannine writings’. 
He also holds that the First Epistle is the ‘earliest commentary’ on 
the Gospel; but whether the master mind is also the commentator 
he does not make quite clear. The statement that ‘the more closely 
the Johannine writings are studied the more clearly does the Jewish 
character of both language and thought stand out’, needs some 
qualification if it is to be applied to the Epistle, which is perhaps 
the least Jewish of all New Testament writings, and one of the most 
deeply affected by Hellenistic influences. That is one reason why, 
if the Gospel, pervaded as it is by Jewish modes of thought and 
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language, is attributed to a single author, it is difficult to identify 
him with the author of the Epistle. However, it is no doubt true 
that the master mind revealed in the Gospel is ‘behind’ the Epistle, 
and that the latter does, in some respects, provide a commentary on 
the Gospel ; and the use of the two documents in combination does 
lead to the definition of a type of early Christian thought which may 
properly be called ‘Johannine’ in a broad sense. In any such treat- 
ment, however, the Gospel predominates, rightly and inevitably. 
This book leaves us in no doubt that the creative and determinative 
ideas in ‘Johannine’ Christianity are those of the Fourth Gospel, 
whatever be its relation to the First Epistle. 

In a series of eight comparatively short chapters (originally a course 
of Dale Memorial Lectures), with an epilogue and some excursuses, 
Dr. Howard gives an interpretation of Johannine thought which is 
learned, comprehensive, and extremely close-packed, and yet both 
readable and lucid. The ‘background’ material, both Jewish and 
Hellenistic, which is indispensable for an understanding of the 
Johannine writings, and yet can become a perfect fog, he cites 
sparingly but effectively, with a sure sense for the relevant which 
comes only of intimate familiarity and a sound critical judgement. 
That done, he does not allow the discussion to be cumbered with 
questions of merely historical (or dogmengeschichtlich) interest, but 
steers it to the proper ends of a truly biblical theology. 

C. H. Dopp 


The Virgin Birth in History and Faith, by Douctas Epwarps, C.R. 
Pp. 240. London: Faber & Faber, 1943. 12s. 6d. 


THIs is a work of propaganda employing to the full every rhetorical 
device at the command of its author. Two of his chief weapons are 
repetition of the points he wants to make and attacks on those 
doctrinaire, sceptical, literary critics who venture to hold views 
different from his own. These are presumably the marks of ‘an 
aggressive Apologetic on the Patristic model’ (p. 233). Scholars will 
find the constant repetitions tedious. Fr. Edwards appears to think 
that if he says a thing a sufficient number of times it becomes true 
and important : it is possible that in this he is mistaken. One does 
not know whether scholars will be amused or angered by the attempts 
to play off ‘genuine historical research’ as conducted by ‘thinkers 
who prefer their theories to bear some relation to the facts which 
they are intended to explain’ against the work of ‘doctrinaire critics 
of the New Testament’ who have ‘little or no conception of what 
historical evidence means’ (pp. 156-9); to warn the ‘sincere inquirer 
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after truth’ against those who would mislead him into ignoring or 
maligning it (p. 171); to distinguish between the Christian, the 
‘plain Christian’, the ‘actual Christian’, and the ‘sceptical critic’ 
(p- 195). 

There is a good deal of this sort of stuff directed against that great 
cloud of false witnesses, the literary critics. Doubtless Fr. Edwards 
knows them all and all their works; but on the whole he keeps his 
knowledge to himself, and Dr. Vincent Taylor has to act as whipping- 
boy for the rest. The fortunes of Dr. Taylor in this volume may 
serve as a foretaste of what literary critics may expect under the new 
dispensation at the hands of those who have been ‘trained in the 
historian’s reverence for fact’ (p. 154). One example will suffice. 

Dr. Taylor had said (The Virgin Birth, p. 4 n.) that the papyri 
shew that ginomai and gendmenos were in common use in the sense 
of ‘to come into being’, ‘be born’, and appealed to Moulton and 
Milligan’s Vocabulary. Fr. Edwards takes up the challenge (p. 79): 
‘Accordingly, we turn to this work, expecting to find that the papyri 
show that gendmenos was in common use, during the century in which 
St. Paul lived, in the sense of “‘born”. What, then, do we find there? 
We find three broken phrases, culled from papyri which range in 
date over six centuries (from the third century B.c. to the third 
century A.D.). This seems slender evidence on which to base a claim 
that a phrase is shown to have been “‘in common use’’.’ Later on the 
same page where the meaning of gennio is in question Moulton and 
Milligan give ‘ six ‘‘ gennao”’ sentences from the papyri’. The sceptical 
literary critic, untrained in the historian’s reverence for fact, will notice 
that when Moulton and Milligan’s quotations are on Fr. Edwards’s 
side, they are ‘sentences’; when they are or appear to be on 
Dr. Taylor’s, they become ‘broken phrases’. But they are not broken 
phrases: they are just ordinary quotations like any other quotations 
in the Vocabulary. (And if Fr. Edwards had taken the trouble to 
investigate them he would have found that one of the three is from 
an inscription.) If he had really been concerned to discover the 
meaning of ginomai, he might have tried the new Liddell and Scott, 
where he would have found under I. 1, ‘of persons, to be born’, with 
references from Homer to Lucian and Plutarch. Or he might have 
taken a look at Wisd. vii. 1-4. 

Here in passing it may be noted that Fr. Edwards insists on the 
fact that in the examples given in the Vocabulary the meaning of 
genndo is ‘completely unambiguous’ (p. 79). And in this he is doubt- 
less right. So far as human beings are concerned gennio is the 
causative of ginomai and means either to beget or, less commonly, to 
bear. What Fr. Edwards does not realize is that by insisting on the 
completely unambiguous meaning of genni4o on p. 79 he has cut away 
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the ground from Sir Frederic Kenyon’s argument,’ which he quotes 
with approval on p. 170, n. 1. There it is urged that ‘the genealogy 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel is not the record of an actual line of descent, 
but rather an official line of succession’. So the ‘completely un- 
ambiguous’ genndo does not mean what it appears to mean in Matt. 
i. 1-16. Presumably egennésen in these contexts means something 
like ‘was succeeded by’, though serious difficulties will be met by 
anyone who tries to carry that rendering through the whole passage. 
Now the interesting and instructive fact is that when the early Fathers 
applied themselves to the task of reconciling the genealogies of Matthew 
and Luke (Africanus ap. Eus. H.E.i.7; cf. Peter of Laodicea ad Matt. 
i. 15 f., ed. Heinrici, pp. 5 ff.), they found the actual line of descent 
in Matthew’s genealogy and the legal line in Luke. Why? The only 
answer that suggests itself is that they were Greek-speaking people 
and knew very well the meaning of genndo in Greek. I venture to 
think that that may be the right answer. If it is, the idea that 
Matthew gives the legal succession and Luke the biological will no 
longer serve. 

As a specimen of Fr. Edwards’s logic we may consider the argument 
on pp. 33f. Here Luke i. 1-4 and Acts i. 21 f. and vi. 2 are com- 
bined to produce the conclusion that ‘St. Luke’s preface claims for 
the facts recorded in his Gospel that they rest... upon the word 
of the Apostles themselves’. In syllogistic form : 

The Apostles were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word. 
St. Luke’s authorities were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word. 
Therefore St. Luke’s authorities were the Apostles. 
Undistributed middle term. 

In the Preface (p. 6) we are told that ‘no attempt has been made 
to discuss the well-known variant readings, since this has been done 
exhaustively in previous books’. In fact some variant readings are 
discussed at great length and others ignored, without any indication 
of why one is being taken and the other left. A great part of chapter V 
is devoted to the text of John i. 13 and, incidentally (p. 137), we are 
informed that ‘ Harnack, in his lordly way, could speak of the singular 
reading, quite casually, and without deigning a word of explanation, 
as “the true text”.’ The reference is to Harnack’s Date of Acts 
(1911), p. 148. It would appear that the prolonged researches in the 
Reading Room of the British Museum, so vividly described on p. 234, 
had not led to the fuller discussion of the text by Harnack (Sitzungs- 
berichte der Pr. Akad. 1915, republished in Studien, i (1931), pp. 115- 
27). On the other hand Mark vi. 3 is introduced (p. 58) and argued 

* According to McNeile the solution of the problem of the two genealogies 


embodying this theory about Matthew’s table was originally proposed by 
Lord A. C. Harvey. 
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from as if there were no textual problem there at all. In John i. 13 
the evidence of 6 Iren.'**- and Tert. is treated with a respect amounting 
almost to veneration: in Mark vi. 3 the evidence of P* fam. 13 abcei 
and Origen might not exist. And having accepted ‘Is not this the 
carpenter, the son of Mary ?’ as the true text of Mark, Fr. Edwards 
can afford to forget his long and oft-repeated warnings about the 
deceitfulness of the argument from silence and draw useful conclusions 
from St. Mark’s silence about Joseph. 

And so on. 

The book will no doubt delight those who share its author’s point 
of view; it may convince those who are unaware of the full range of 
the facts and open to the persuasions of rhetoric; it will bring little 
but irritation to those who know the complexity and difficulty of the 
literary and historical problems. 


The Common Life in the Body of Christ, by L. S. THORNTON. 
Pp. xiv+470. Westminster: Dacre Press, 1942. 30s. 


In this massive and important contribution to Biblical Theology 
Fr. Thornton studies the New Testament doctrine of the Church. 
The scope and method of the work are strikingly revealed by the 
footnotes, with their relatively few references to other theological 
works, and their abundant scriptural documentation and frequent 
cross-references to other parts of the book. The outstanding features 
of Fr. Thornton’s work are: (1) that he applies himself throughout 
to Scripture and devotes all his powers to the detailed exposition of 
the text; (2) that he illuminates Scripture by Scripture, bringing 
together passages remote from one another in the New Testament, 
and establishing connexion between them not by external and artificial 
ligatures, but by the insight that discovers real community of funda- 
mental theological ideas in them; (3) that the whole exposition is 
organized and articulated into a single coherent body of thought. 
These qualities do not make for easy reading: they do make a book 
that demands and amply rewards persistent application. 

The book is in two main parts, entitled ‘The Common Life, 
Human and Divine’ and ‘ The Divine-Human Life and the Body of 
Christ’. The plan is further defined (p. 4) in these terms: ‘The 
Common Life here treated of is something more mysterious than the 
visible fellowship of Christians. In Part I its significance is traced 
from its outward manifestations to its interior character, from its 
human embodiments to its divine sources. It is participation in the 
life of God through union with the One Man Jesus Christ (Rom. 
v.15). In Part II the doctrine of the life shared in Christ is brought 
into relation to the doctrine of the Body of Christ. The life shared 
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is embodied.’ Another way of stating the matter puts it in the form 
of questions : ‘ What are the objects shared in the common life of the 
Church, the objects which make that life to be distinctively what 
it is?’ (p. 31); and ‘What precisely are the modes by which they 
[the Church members] partake of, or are caused to partake of things 
received, possessed or shared?’ (p. 32). The detailed answer to the 
former question gives us the chapter headings of Part I: members 
of the Church are partakers of Christ, of the Spirit, of God’s love, of 
Christ’s victory, of Christ’s sonship, into which they enter by a new 
birth. Of these ‘the fundamental definitions of the koinonia are those 
which describe our participation in Jesus Christ and in the Holy 
Spirit’ (p. 75). ‘On the divine side it [the koinonia] was a mystical 
union with and participation in the life of Christ through receiving 
the gift of the Spirit. On the human side it consisted in a fellowship 
of brethren, whose mutual relations were transformed in quality and 
significance through the gift which they shared’ (p. 76). 

Part II deals with the modes by which the divine life, the life of 
Christ and the Spirit, becomes the life of the Christian Church, how 
it becomes embodied in the Christian Community. Here Fr. Thornton 
has much the more difficult part of his task. He begins with the 
‘Consecration of the Church’ (chap. viii), which he (rightly, I think) 
carries back into the ministry of Jesus, and particularly into the 
progressive initiation of the disciples into the true meaning of Messiah- 
ship as a ministry whose inevitable end is the Cross. For those who 
are thus initiated ‘there is no going backward and escaping judgement. 
On the other hand there is no going forward and escaping sacrifice. 
But the sacrifice leads to glory of which we are to’ be made partakers. 
... After the Passion comes the Resurrection’ (p. 245). And the 
Resurrection of Christ is ‘ the Resurrection of the Church ’—the theme 
of chap. ix. In the death of Christ many things died: in his Resur- 
rection a new creation began. ‘When Christ rose, the Church rose 
from the dead’ (p. 282). And the resurrected Church is the ‘ Fulness 
of Christ’ (chap. x). It is the mystical Body of Christ. He ‘fills it 
with himself’ (p. 310), with ‘his divine-human life’ (p. 306); and 
in it ‘he continues to exercise his messianic functions for mankind’ 
(p. 302). Thus the Church is linked to Christ in his earthly ministry, 
in his Passion and Resurrection, and in his Risen Life. 

This union is realized especially in three ways: in Eucharistic 
worship (chap. xi), in the life of prayer (chap. xii), and in the sacrificial 
service of love (chap. xiii). 

The working out of this great theme in detail involves the careful 
exegesis of many key-passages in the New Testament. I have noted 
more than fifty such passages to whose interpretation Fr. Thornton’s 
work makes a valuable contribution. (Here it may be remarked in 
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passing that the index of Scripture references is very full indeed. 
It would have been an advantage if the more important items in it 
could have been indicated by special type. The deficiency can be 
remedied with a blue-pencil by the attentive reader. It may be added 
that there is an adequate index of persons, and a quite inadequate 
index of subjects.) 

Mention has already been made of the way in which passages from 
different parts of the New Testament are brought together and made 
to illuminate one another. Many examples could be given. One of 
the most impressive is the working out of the comparison between 
the Lord’s Prayer and the ‘ High-Priestly’ Prayer in John xvii (pp. 358- 
68). Another is the parallelism established between the two Christo- 
logical passages Rom. i. 2-4 and Phil. ii. 5-11 (p. 270). I venture to 
think that the triadic division of Rom. i. 2-4, as implied, for example, 
in the Peshitta, gives an even better sense in Romans and a better 
parallelism with the Philippians passage. There are occasions—they 
are a small minority—when Fr. Thornton seems to be almost too 
ingenious in bringing passages together. And sometimes—again in 
a very small minority of cases—details are made to carry more 
significance than they can well bear. For example (p. 332), in dis- 
cussing the ‘breaking of bread’ and the koinonia in Acts ii. 42 
special significance is found in the fact that ‘they are the two central 
phrases, flanked on the one side by “the teaching of the Apostles” 
and on the other by “the prayers” .. . “the breaking of the bread” 
was the central and characteristic action of ‘“‘the koinonia”’ as the 
Common Life of the Church’. But if the breaking of bread had 
stood first in the list, it would have been equally possible to argue 
that it stood there to indicate its primacy among the activities of the 
Primitive Christians; and if it had stood last, it could quite well be 
claimed that it stood there because the breaking of bread was the 
climax of their worship. In fact details of this sort prove nothing 
at all, because, with a little ingenuity, they will prove anything you 
like. Another rather forced and unnatural bit of exegesis is on p. 352 
in the discussion of the locality of the feeding of the five thousand. 
But it must be emphasized that these are exceptional cases. The 
general run of the exposition is marked by deep insight and wide 
comprehension, by which every reader may profit, and for which 
every reader should be deeply grateful. 

One word of warning is perhaps not superfluous. There is a growing 
tendency in these days to turn from the critical and historical problems 
of the New Testament to the theology, and Fr. Thornton’s work is 
proof of the fine work that can be done in this field. The danger 
is that, having by-passed the critical problems, we should think we 
have dealt with them, and come back from the theological to the 
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historical without giving proper regard to critical considerations. 
For example, it is legitimate in a book on New Testament Theology 
to compare the ‘High-Priestly’ Prayer in John xvii with the Lord’s 
Prayer. But it is dangerous to go on to speak of John xvii as if it 
were critically on the same footing as the Lord’s Prayer. It is 
dangerous to write as if the two versions of the Lord’s Prayer were 
critically on the same footing. Thus (p. 358): ‘In the longer version 
of the Lord’s Prayer he (Jesus) teaches the disciples to say: “Our 
Father”.’ But the critical question is just whether the longer version 
can be trusted on this point ; and a good case can be made out for 
the view that the mode of address to God used by Jesus, and taught 
by him to his disciples _ the simple ‘Abba’; and that the longer 
formula ‘Our Father who art in heaven’ is a stock formula of Jewish 
reverential -piety, which the Church took over when it began to be 
shocked at its own temerity in using the word ‘Abba’. If this is the 
case, it is not permissible to write of Jesus teaching the disciples to 
say ‘Our Father’. If the question has to be left open between the 
longer and shorter versions of the Prayer, it is still not permissible 
to write in this way. For certain theological purposes certain critical 
questions may be left on one side; but they remain critical questions 
and we may not assume that they are solved by some other means 
than the critical, or that their solution is a matter of secondary 
importance. But in fairness to Fr. Thornton it should be added that 
only in very few and isolated cases does he appear to be open to 
criticism of this kind. 

Much more might be written of the merits of this book. It is full 
of good things finely thought out and finely stated.. One out of many 
may be specified: it is the passage on p. 429f. dealing with the 
Holy Communion. It is not necessary to be prepared to accept every 
detail of Fr. Thornton’s exposition to perceive that this exposition 
is a really valuable contribution to a satisfactory formulation of 
Eucharistic doctrine. And what is true of this passage is true of the 
book as a whole. It may perhaps be regarded as evidence of the true 
catholicity of the work that so much of it commands the hearty 
agreement of a reader brought up in a theological tradition somewhat 
remote from that of the author. 

A special word of praise is due to those responsible for the pro- 
duction of the book for the splendid way in which it is turned out in 
respect both of appearance and accuracy. T. W. Manson 


The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, by GEORGE JOHNSTON. 
Pp. xv+156. Cambridge: University Press, 1943. 10s. 6d. 


Tuis remarkably able treatment of a well-worn theme was originally 
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written as a thesis for the Ph.D. degree at Cambridge, and seems 
to have been delivered at Trinity College, Glasgow, as the Bruce 
Lectures, 1940-3. It is notable for two qualities: it reveals an 
astonishingly complete study of all the recent and relevant literature, 
and it does grapple with the evidence of the New Testament itself. 
Many books that profess to deal with this subject fail because they 
either start from premisses which belong to a later stage of Christian 
history and then attempt to find such teaching in the New Testament, 
or else they begin with the assumption that Jesus could not have 
contemplated the founding of a Church and thus miss the significance 
of much that faces us in the Gospels. 

This book contains two parts, the first describing the environ- 
ment of the Early Church, the second the New Testament doctrine. 
Chapters i and ii give a readable survey of the Graeco-Roman world 
and of Judaism. Then come three chapters which set forth the 
meaning of ecclesia, and the pre-Pauline conceptions. ‘Jesus and 
the Church’ will be to many readers the most important chapter 
in the book. This is followed by ‘The Primitive Community’. The 
Pauline doctrine is set forth in four sections: ‘The setting in Paul’s 
theology’, ‘The People of God’, ‘The Body of Christ’, and ‘The 
Incarnating of the Holy Spirit’. If we wished to find fault with 
so lucid and penetrating an examination of the evidence of the New 
Testament, we should complain that the Johannine, the Petrine, and 
the later writings in the New Testament are all grouped together 
with the writings of the Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists under 
the heading ‘The Doctrine in the Sub-Apostolic Age’. The divisions 
in this rather crowded chapter are ‘The relation to Judaism’, 
‘Institutionalism’, ‘The Church One and Universal’, and ‘The 
Ecclesia as the Fellowship of the Spirit’. Two detached notes close 
the book. One gives a summary of E. J. Goodspeed’s book, The 
Meaning of Ephesians, with some further observations by the author 
to prove that this epistle was written not by the collector of the 
Corpus Paulinum nor as a result of the publication of Luke-Acts, 
but by someone who was steeped in the letters of Paul and his 
teaching on the Church, and who wrote c. A.D. 80-5. The other note 
is a valuable lexical contribution to prove that the Syriac ‘Edta is 
used in the Old Testament directly under Christian influence, for 
it always stands for the Christian Church, and there is a regular 
antithesis between it and K’nushta, the Synagogue. This excursus 
arises out of the discussion in chapter iv about the genuineness of 
the logion in Matt. xviii. 17 and that in Matt. xvi. 18. 

Dr. Johnston gives special attention to the recent books by 
Dr. Newton Flew, and by G. Gloege (Reich Gottes und Kirche im 
N.T.), and K, L. Schmidt’s essay in the Festgabe fiir Adolf Deissmann 
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and his important article in Theologisches Worterbuch zum N.T. He 
comes nearest to Dr. Flew’s position, but criticizes him for failing to 
do justice to the necessity of Jesus’ death for the constitution of the 
new Israel. His own’ position is that ‘the relationship of Jesus to 
the Church is that of God-sent founder: Jesus in life, dying and 
rising again. This Jesus is the Redeemer, who gathers the redeemed 
into one community.’ He criticises Professor T. W. Manson’s attrac- 
tive theory (in The Teaching of Fesus) that the mission of Jesus was 
“to create the Son of Man, the kingdom of the saints of the Most 
High’, on three grounds: (a) It over-emphasizes the Hebraic idea 
of solidarity, (6) it cannot be applied in every case where its use 
seems genuine, and (c) it fails to relate this conception to that which 
is most peculiarly Jesus’ own—His filial consciousness and His voca- 
tion to suffer as the Servant. Dr. Johnston doubts whether Jesus 
was particularly indebted to Dan. vii. 13 (in spite of Mark xiv. 62) 
and derives Jesus’ idea of the Son of Man who was to suffer and be 
rejected from the Isaian source. 

In a book which contains stimulating suggestions on almost every 
page it is impossible for a reviewer to point out more than one or 
two excellences. We must therefore content ourselves with calling 
attention to the admirable section on the Pauline teaching about the 
Body of Christ. 

Some readers may be irritated by the author’s pedantic habit of 
putting inverted commas with every reference to ‘Eph.’ To be con- 
sistent he should also write ‘ Matt.’, ‘John’, ‘1 Pet.’ Happily a sense 
of humour has saved him from this absurdity. Scripture references 
can be used in their established form without exposing the writer to 
a suspicion of critical heresy. 


Marcion and the New Testament: an essay in the early history of the 
Canon, by JouN Knox. Pp. ix+195. Chicago: University Press ; 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1943. 12s. 


Makcion has long been recognized as the most important figure in 
the history of the Canon of the New Testament. It was his publica- 
tion of ‘Gospel and Apostle’, replacing the LXX as the authorized 
Christian scriptures, which forced the Church in the middle of the 
second century to recognize a more comprehensive canon. Burkitt’s 
chapter on Marcion in The Gospel History and its Transmission (1906), 
and Harnack’s Die Entstehung des Neuen Testaments und die wichtigsten 
Folgen der neuen Schipfung (1914, E.T., The Origin of the New 
Testament, 1925) have done much to set this extraordinary man in 
his right place in the history of the early Church. But it was the 
Benedictine scholar, Dom Donatien de Bruyne, who first clearly 
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showed that the Latin prologues to the Pauline Epistles found in 
Codex Fuldensis and some thirteen other codices were Marcionite 
in origin (those to the Pastorals being of another order), and were 
accepted by the Church without any recognition of the tainted source 
from which they came. To de Bruyne also belongs the credit of 
first publishing an exhaustive study of the Greek prologue to Luke 
and the Latin prologues to Mark, Luke, and John, so as to show that 
they were anti-Marcionite in character, and were almost certainly 
intended to introduce the Fourfold Gospel which the Church set 
forth as a counterblast to the first part of Marcion’s canon—the 
‘Gospel’. Ever since Harnack published Marcion, Das Evangelium 
vom fremden Gott (1st ed. 1921, 2nd ed. 1924) the student has had 
within easy reach the material for studying the relation of Marcion 
to the text and composition of the New Testament in a way that was 
scarcely possible before. 

Dr. John Knox of Chicago University has opened a fresh field of 
investigation by his book Marcion and the New Testament. Apart 
from a clear and concise survey of most of the important books on 
the subject, the opening chapter points out the decisive influence of 
Marcion in determining the general form of the canon. But in the 
course of the argument that follows he offers some revolutionary 
theories of his own which in some respects recall the speculations of 
F. C. Baur and the men of Tiibingen a century ago. 

Dr. Knox’s main contentions are: (a) ‘Marcionism served as the 
decisive occasion for the creation of [the New Testament], just as 
the addition of a single element to a highly complex chemical solution 
often produces the precipitate.’ (b) The pattern of Marcion’s canon: 
Gospel—Apostle: provided the scheme for the Church’s canon, and 
accounts for the predominance of the Pauline letters in the New 
Testament, which seems quite out of proportion to the authority of 
that Apostle in the Church before the middle of the second century. 
(c) To adjust this ratio, the section ‘Apostle’ was extended not only 
by adding letters by other Apostles (Catholic Epistles) but also by 
providing a work which contains an account of the place of the 
original Apostles of the early Church. (d) There is not a single 
clear trace of the Acts of the Apostles before A.D. 150, when it 
suddenly and opportunely appeared to meet the needs of the Church 
in the situation created by Marcion’s undue exaltation of St. Paul. 
‘Without reducing or disparaging Paul it subordinates him to the 
Twelve.’ (e) The double work, Luke-Acts, containing the two books 
as we now have them, was the creation of some unknown writer in 
the middle of the second century. But just as the writer of Acts 
made use of earlier sources, such as the travel-diary of a companion 
of Paul, so the same writer in the first part of his work absorbed, 
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enlarged, and re-wrote an earlier Gospel. This Gospel, which had 
been in circulation as early as A.D. 115 (probably much earlier) ‘ was 
a document considerably more primitive than the third canonical 
Gospel—a “ proto-Luke” upon which both Marcion and “ Luke” 
relied’. 

It is commonly held that in his handling of the Pauline letters, 
and still more in his editing of St. Luke, Marcion used the critical 
knife with great freedom, from his antagonism to the religion of 
Judaism and the scriptures of the Old Testament. Dr. Knox challenges 
this presumption, partly on the ground that our knowledge of Marcion’s 
writings is derived mainly from Tertullian, Adamantius, and Epipha- 
nius, later writers, who were prejudiced against him by his condemna- 
tion as a heretic, partly by a curious argument from analogy. The 
ecclesiastical reply to Marcion employed the weapon of addition. 
Thus instead of St. Luke the fourfold Gospel was issued ; instead of 
one work by Luke a double work, Luke-Acts ; instead of the letters 
of one Apostle, letters by several apostolic men; instead of ten 
Pauline letters, thirteen, with unmistakably anti-Marcionite allusions 
in the Pastorals. Therefore may we not infer that it was not Marcion 
who abridged, so much as the churches which added to, the original 
text of the Corpus Paulinum and also of the Lucan Gospel? Dr. Knox 
supports this inference by an examination of the vocabulary and style 
of Luke-Acts in comparison with the form of Marcion’s Luke as his 
text has been reconstructed by Harnack. On this point a caveat 
should be entered. Dr. Knox himself recognizes that certainty is 
impossible in recovering the Greek which underlies Tertullian’s 
citations in Latin. Marcion’s priority in publishing his short work, 
Gospel-Apostle, must also have had a widespread influence upon the 
text in which both the Epistles and St. Luke circulated long after 
Marcion’s condemnation and the expansion of his church as a rival 
to catholic Christianity. 

Professor Goodspeed’s theory of the origin of Ephesians is accepted 
as proven, namely that this was written by a Paulinist to serve as 
a kind of preface when the first (seven-fold) collection of Pauline 
letters was published. There are considerations such as those set 
forth by Harnack (Die Briefsammlung des Apostels Paulus, 1926, 
pp- 11, 74) and by Prof. C. H. Dodd (Abingdon Commentary, 1929, 
pp. 1223-5) which should make us hesitate before rejecting out of 
hand the case for substantially Pauline authorship. We should add 
that insufficient allowance has been made for the greater freedom 
of composition allowed to an intimate colleague when acting as 
amanuensis. There is also the very factor which Dr. Knox’s book 
brings into prominence, that when the Pauline correspondence was 
collected and published a certain amount of editorial comment was 
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introduced. If the catholicizing addition in 1 Cor. i. 2 is conceded, 
why should not the same hand be recognized in Eph. ii. 20 and a few 
other verses, if such phrases should seem irreconcilable with Pauline 
authorship ? In the same way, whatever theory be adopted regarding 
the Pastoral Epistles and the amount of Pauline material which they 
contain, is Dr. Knox justified in dating them so late on the strength 
of 1 Tim. vi. 20? Even though it were granted that dvriBéces rijs 
pevdwrdpouv yvwoews is a phrase aimed directly at Marcion and the 
title of his lost book, it would still be quite likely that this was an 
editorial addition at the very close of this epistle when the official 
corpus was published. 

Dr. P. N. Harrison’s ingenious solution of the problem of the date 
of Polycarp’s letter is adopted, by which chapter xiii is dated just 
after the departure of Ignatius from Smyrna, and chapters i—xii form 
a later letter about the year A.D. 132 or 133, as also is his identifica- 
tion of the false teacher at Philippi with Marcion. But here a serious 
difficulty arises. Lightfoot, and Harnack (in 1924), assuming the 
integrity and earlier date of this epistle, denied the possibility that 
Polycarp would refer to Marcion in the words ‘Whosoever perverts 
the oracles of the Lord for his own lusts’. The word pefodevew 
could not mean textual excision but tortuous interpretation. More- 
over even Marcion’s severest critics did not call in question his austere 
morality. The charge against Marcion was that he tampered with 
the text of Luke and Paul. Dr. Harrison has tried to meet this 
objection with the proposition that Marcion only adopted that 
amputative policy after going to Rome. Dr. Knox attempts to main- 
tain the allusion to this heretic by suggesting that Polycarp did not 
accuse Marcion of mutilating the Gospel, because he himself only 
knew St. Luke ‘in a form closely approximating the Marcionite 
Gospel’. We give this as an instance of the tendency which appears 
throughout this book of preferring always the hypothesis which will 
throw as late as possible the date of a New Testament writing in the 
present form of the text. 

On many points we think that this return to the Tiibingen attitude 
to the New Testament is based rather on plausible guess-work than 
on a sound estimate of the probabilities of the case. In spite of some 
other indications of the same movement in contemporary criticism, 
it is unlikely that the conflict between Paul and the Judaizers was 
protracted to anything like so late a date as Dr. Knox assumes. 
With the fall of Jerusalem the schism between Church and Synagogue 
was accentuated, and there is extremely little to support the theory 
that distinctively Pauline communities survived into the second 
century, in which Marcion’s heresies would find favour under the 
name of Pauline teaching, whilst the suspicion of Paul at Rome would 
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make the Roman church quick to unmask the heretic and condemn 
his doctrine. 

Dr. Knox’s learning, his mastery of the relevant literature, the 
freshness and clarity of his reasoning, give this short book a high 
place in modern works on the New Testament Canon. The student 
who wishes to keep abreast of the contemporary discussion will not 
ignore Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers or Zahn’s Geschichte des Neu- 
testamentlichen Kanons. He will find Harnack’s books already named 
indispensable. But he will be most unwise to leave out of his 
reckoning Dr. P. N. Harrison’s treatment of Polycarp, and this latest 
contribution made by Dr. John Knox, for they indicate the direction 
which the debate is likely to take in the next few years. 

W. F. Howarp 


Church Life and Church Order during the first four centuries, by 
J. V. Bartet, edited by C. J. Capoux. Pp. Ixiv+207. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1943. 15s. 


PRINCIPAL SELBIE, in a foreword to this book, describes it as ‘a labour 
of love’. The truth of this is as evident in the 44 pages of biographical 
memoir, where the details of a life by no means rich in situations 
and events are seen in the light of a beloved personality, and in 
a bibliography which extends to letters and reviews, as it is in the 
devoted labour which Dr. Cadoux has expended on the papers that 
Dr. Bartlet had gathered for an edition of what started as his Birkbeck 
Lectures in 1924. 

It happens that, nineteen years ago, the present reviewer sat in 
Dr. Bartlet’s audience and took notes. The lectures were introductory 
to the series of Eastern Church Orders, from the Didache to the 
Apostolic Constitutions. They contained many observations on the 
meaning of these writings for our understanding of Church life and 
Church order during the first four centuries. It is this element of 
interpretation that has occupied Dr. Bartlet in his revision of the 
course. With regard to the documents themselves he registers no 
change of view. 

The result of the revision is a book twice the bulk of the lectures, 
which studies Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Irenaeus, and Firmilian 
in relation to the original theme. Dr. Bartlet begins his introduction 
by saying that Christianity is pre-eminently the religion of moral 
personality, fulfilling Hebrew national religion, not sub forma legis, 
but through the personality of Jesus ‘the Christ’ and His direct 
inspiration by the inbreathing of God’s own Divine Spirit-life. 
Accordingly, in the Church, humanity was lifted onto a fresh level 
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of moral maturity and holy liberty. Under the name of prophecy 
there was, in the primitive community, intuitive insight producing 
full self-evidencing conviction, while reflective appropriation of such 
intuitions marked the office of the teacher. Dr. Bartlet makes an 
observation, on p. 13, that might well have been developed. ‘On the 
purely-human plane of reflective reason’, he says, ‘and so in teaching 
as distinct from prophecy, the ordinary conventions of sex stil] applied 
in the Apostolic Age.’ But, disappointingly, the problem of the 
relation of reflective reason to the Divine Spirit-life is never directly 
posed, though it lies at the heart of the matter. For if it be true that 
the ‘legislation’ which has bound the freedom of the Spirit with 
a girdle of its own weaving was due largely to emotional reactions, 
reflective reason both shaped it and endowed it with lasting authority. 

In chapter I Dr. Bartlet gives an admirable picture of experimental 
Christianity in the Apostolic community, and shows how Divine 
faits accomplis of the Spirit, in advance of its preconceived ideas, 
carried it gradually but finally outside the national order in religion, 
and obliged it to form a Church order of its own. ‘ Appended notes’ 
on Jewish Table-communion and the Table-communion of the 
Didache originally formed the close of the second Birkbeck lecture. 
Syrian Christianity, Dr. Bartlet says, was ethically in the direct line 
of Hebrew prophecy. As he adumbrated in this JOURNAL in 1921, 
he decides for an ‘Ur-Didache’ of about a.p. 65 typical of the 
Syrian Christian outlook. With this he contrasts I Clement, in which 
he finds a new sentiment, in a new psychological climate. Here the 
laity are bound on pain of sacrilege to refrain from any possible 
initiative in Divine service. The Roman, he says, thinks of the 
Gospel itself as a body of commands, and militarizes the Church 
with the help of an historically dubious view of the ministry in the 
preceding age. But Hermas gives balance to our measure of early 
Roman Christianity. The emphasis of Ignatius is on the bishop who 
is also a prophet. This may find its explanation, according to 
Dr. Bartlet, in the danger of disunion resulting from the several 
house-eucharists of primitive usage. 

The appended note on the growth of the Didache formed the 
opening of the third lecture, while chapter III, on early Catholicism, 
is for the most part new. It leads up to the suggestion that the 
fictitious claim to Apostolic origin, made by the early Church Orders, 
aimed at giving other than coercive sanction to the increasing institu- 
tionalism of the time. 

Chapter IV covers the same ground as did the fourth lecture, and 
evaluates the Didascalia in agreement with Dom Connolly in the 
introduction and notes to his English version of that work, which 
appeared five years after the lecture. But in chapters V and VI 

XLIV Q 
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Dr. Bartlet takes a line of his own. He believes that the Didascalia 
was taken up by a N. Syrian writer who superimposed upon the 
Ezekiel-like scheme of his original the notion of a hierarchy sacra- 
mentally constituted. So came into being, he suggests, an Old Syrian 
Church Order which is before us, rehandled, in the Egyptian Church 
Order, the Testament of Our Lord, the Apostolic Constitutions, and 
the Hippolytean Canons. But it was not Hippolytean. It only 
chanced to be adorned with the introduction of Hippolytus’ Apostolic 
tradition concerning charismata, which was, itself, no Church Order, 
but a counterblast to Callistus, only touching order by its justification 
of schism from heretical bishops. The Church Order to which it was 
joined had no connexion with Hippolytus or Rome, but was N. Syrian. 
And this is proved, Dr. Bartlet says, by its high regard for the lector- 
exegete and the official widows (of whom one did the work of 
a deaconess but the others were, as Dr. Bartlet put it, when lecturing, 
‘a Prisca and Maximilla couple’—prophetesses pure and simple). 

In chapter VII the lecture on Serapion’s Prayer-book is expanded. 
By a comparison of Serapion’s anaphora with Irenaeus, and on the 
ground of an intercession for the dead that appears in it, Dr. Bartlet 
detects a first departure from the primitive conception of the Eucharist 
as the worship of an actually holy people. And he sees the completion 
of the movement in the Apostolic Constitutions, wherein, about 375, 
a Syrian semi-Arian recast the work of his predecessors in the field of 
pseudapostolic Church order, so as to set a sacramental hierarchy, 
in apostolic succession, over against a Christian laity, dependent 
because no longer holy. 

The last lecture, entitled ‘Review and conclusions’, is reproduced 
in chapter IX, with the points that non-Jewish mentality in the 
Church increased steadily during the second century, while, with 
the growth of numbers, the Eucharist over bread and wine, severed 
from a fellowship meal, was attached to a service of synagogue type. 
So the sacramental principle of spiritual suggestiveness became 
concentrated in the Eucharist as repetition of the Last Supper. But 
the picture, Dr. Bartlet shows, is not merely a picture of changing 
emphasis. It is a picture of increasing shadow. ‘There ceases to be 
faith adequate to maintain the freedom of the Spirit, and a coercive 
sub-Christian element enters Church order instead. 

Much of the work is highly conjectural. Yet a sweet reasonableness 
everywhere disarms criticism. And few readers will lay the book 
down without feeling that they have gained new understanding of 
Christianity and its origins. But what a pity that the author did not 
publish the lectures nineteen years ago! For his own second thoughts 
cannot balance the sum-total of fruitful thought that would have been 
provoked in the meantime. W. TELFER 
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The Fews in Spain: their social, political, and cultural life during the 
Middle Ages, by ABRAHAM A, NEUMAN. Two volumes: pp. xxx + 
286, xi+399. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1942. $5. 

Tue President of the Dropsie College for Hebrew and cognate 
learning has written a most valuable book which is both a careful 
and balanced work of synthesis and a study based upon his profound 
knowledge of the responsa of the medieval scholars and of general 
Talmudic literature. The history of the Jews in Spain is especially 
important for two reasons. In the first place, it is well documented 
and has attracted numerous fine scholars, notably Fritz Baer, whose 
history is fundamental, and Jean Régné, whose catalogue of actes 
regarding the Jews, compiled from the registers of the kings of 
Aragon, has thrown a flood of light on the relations between the 
Jews and the Crown. Secondly, it enables us to picture the life and 
thought of Jewry as the more fragmentary and harassed history of Jews 
elsewhere cannot. This life, in spite of local varieties, was inspired 
and directed at every turn by a living moral and legal system 
expounded by the great teachers, whose responsa or answers in cases 
referred to them survive abundantly; it was therefore based upon 
a universal tradition and was not shaped only by local conditions. 
It was fuller and more free in Spain than it was elsewhere, and so 
can be studied there as it cannot be studied elsewhere. In England, 
for example, apart from fragmentary evidence, the story of the Jews 
in the thirteenth century before their expulsion must be written from 
the records of the royal exchequer and chancery, abundant enough 
but determined at every point by the outlook of the Crown. In Spain 
we can watch the process from within, and the gain is incalculable. 
One has only to reflect what our idea of the medieval papacy or the 
medieval university would be like if there were no papal registers, 
no papal letters, no academic records, no scholastic literature, and 
one had to depend upon the chroniclers and the letters and charters 
of princes. It would be a travesty; and so is the idea which one gets 
of the Jew in England. In Spain one can study a civilization, a way of 
life often broken and always hampered, but energetic and independent, 
and, one must confess, in some ways superior to the Christian life 
around it. 

A glance at the bibliography added to Dr. Neuman’s book (ii. 353- 
70) suffices to show that a review by a non-specialist would be an 
impertinence. My object here is to recommend the book to all kinds 
of readers as a serious, well-grounded, and interesting study of a great 
subject. It is not always as easy to read as it might and should have 
been, owing to the relegation to the end of the book of such chrono- 

logical narrative as it contains. Although the author has rightly 
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confined himself to a series of connected essays upon social and 
political organization, family life, Jewish courts, and economic matters, 
he should, I think, have written a preliminary chapter which took 
less for granted; but an elementary knowledge of the course of 
Spanish history and a little patience will soon enable the most timid 
reader to find his way. I have learned much from Dr. Neuman, 
especially on the place of law and equity in social life. 
F. M. Powicke 


The Few in the Christian World, by Hans KosMaLa and ROBERT 
SmitH. Pp. 173. Student Christian Movement Press, 1942. 6s. 


Communion in the Messiah, by Lev GiLtet. Pp. xiv+247. Lutter- 
worth Press, 1942. 12s. 6d. 

EVERY sincere attempt to promote mutual understanding between 
Jews and Christians is to be welcomed, particularly if it grapples 
with the fundamental religious problem. Nothing is to be gained by 
shirking this issue, and both of the books under review have the 
merit of tackling it boldly. There, however, the resemblance ends. 
The one offers a soberly realistic and searching analysis of the 
problem, with a rather pessimistic outlook. The other reviews in 
great detail the historic contacts between Jews and Christians, parti- 
cularly the friendly ones, emphasizes the common element, and 
hopefully explores the possibility of a theological reconciliation based 
on ‘Communion in the Messiah’. 

Mr. Kosmala and Mr. Smith, the former ex-head of the Institutum 
Delitzschianum and the latter a member of the International Missionary 
Council, both with experience among Jews in Eastern Europe, have 
been closely connected with official Church attempts to work out the 
proper Christian approach to the Jew. That has no doubt cured 
them of excessive optimism. But also, they claim, the whole history 
of Judaism shows that no easy solution is possible. It is not merely 
that the Christians have persecuted the Jews with unfortunate results 
on the Jewish character, economy, and status, so that if the Christian 
policy were simply reversed, all would be well. Without any attempt 
to deny or condone the lamentable sins of Christendom in this respect 
the authors dare to claim that another factor, often neglected by the 
exponents of ‘good will’, is equally important. It is the deep-seated 
exclusiveness and sense of superiority, flowing from a one-sided 
interpretation of the doctrine of election, which was fastened on 
Judaism from the time of Ezra on and has been the dominant ten- 
dency in Judaism to this day. This plain speaking will offend many 
apologists, both Jewish and Christian, but it is worth pondering. 
Those who have learnt what they know of Judaism largely from 
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Schechter, Abrahams, Montefiore, and similar spirits, may react 
strongly, as the reviewer was inclined to do at first reading. It is 
certainly possible to argue that the authors have been a little partial 
in their selection of evidence on this point. But second thoughts and 
a more careful reading have on the whole endorsed their claim to 
describe not unfairly the main stream of Judaism. The trouble is 
not all on one side, and it goes deeper than the superficial faults 
usually alleged by critics. Even if most people are uninterested in 
the fundamental religious issue, the horribly precarious position of 
the Jew in the modern world cannot be explained without bringing 
it in. Christian prejudice, uneasiness over obvious differences, the 
desire of unscrupulous men for a scapegoat, are regrettable facts, 
but they are not the whole story. There is no use blinking the fact 
that there is something in Judaism itself, something for which 
Christianity is not responsible, which helps to aggravate the problem. 
What then can be done? The authors look with suspicion upon the 
hope entertained in some Jewish quarters that the Gentile world will 
develop in the direction of ‘ Noachism’, and they make the interesting 
observation that ‘modernist’ Christianity is unwittingly fostering this 
hope by making itself indistinguishable from Noachism. It would of 
course mean the abandonment of the Christian doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. Not do they hope for much from the 
type of Good Will Movement which aims at co-operation on the basis 
of silence on the religious issues and a giving up of the Christian 
mission to the Jews. The essential nature of Christianity compels 
the Church to go on proclaiming the full Gospel to everybody without 
exception. But it will stand a chance of being received by the Jews 
only if Christian convictions are given far more concrete expression 
in the life of the community, only if Christians exemplify as well as 
preach the reconciling love of Christ. In that sense the initiative does 
rest with Christendom. 

Father Gillet (of the Russian Orthodox Church) appears to take 
a more favourable view of the situation, provided that a true ‘ dialogue’ 
is substituted for a one-sided Christian mission to the Jews. He lists 
with amazing learning the instances in which individuals or groups 
have come together in friendly contact and influenced each other, 
and is impressed with the elements common to both sides and with 
the mutually complementary character of Christianity and Judaism. 
He expounds sympathetically and fervently the permanent values of 
the Jewish tradition and the depth and richness of Jewish spirituality. 
In particular he points to the value of the Jewish messianic expecta- 
tion, an element which by now the Church has largely lost. From all 
this he thinks the Church has much to learn. In return it can offer 
Judaism that which is necessary for its completion. The first step 
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(along with continuous practical service) is the recovery by Christians 
of a vital messianism of their own, and then on the basis of this 
common messianism a real fellowship can be built. The result would 
be not the ‘conversion’ of Jews nor their absorption into existing 
Christian bodies but the formation of a new Jewish Christianity. All 
this is put forward in the most admirable spirit and with a wealth of 
learning to which a summary cannot do justice. Many will feel, 
however, that the difficulties are not fully faced. Is it really the case 
that there is nothing in Jewish belief which a Jew become Christlan 
ought to reject? Does history encourage the idea that there is any 
hope in a distinctive Jewish Christianity? Is the messianism of 
Judaism, so far as it persists at all, the same thing as the Christian 
variety? Even if we feel forced to answer these questions in the 
negative, we can be grateful for a valuable discussion. Father Gillet’s 
book is fully documented but is unfortunately disfigured by many 
misprints. Joun Lowe 


The Book of Vices and Virtues: a Fourteenth-Century English Trans- 
lation of the ‘Somme le roi’ of Lorens d’Orléans, edited from the 
three extant manuscripts by W. NELSON FRANcis. Pp. lxxxii + 378, 
(Early English Text Society, 217.) London: Oxford University 
Press, 1942. 525. 6d. 

WHEN that zealous promoter of religious education, John Peckham. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, promulgated at a Council held at Lambeth 

in 1281 a decree concerning the teaching that parish priests were to 

give to their flocks, there came a demand for manuals of instruction 
suitable for lay-folk; and this demand did not slacken during the 
two succeeding centuries, owing to repeated enactments on the same 
subject by later councils and synods. The Peckham Constitutions 
laid down that every priest who had the cure of souls must instruct 
his people once in every quarter, vulgariter, absque cujuslibet subtilitatis 
textura fantastica, on the fourteen articles of the faith, the ten com- 
mandments, the two evangelical precepts, the seven works of mercy, 
the seven deadly sins, the seven principal virtues, and the seven 
sacraments—by no means an inconsiderable programme! The Book 
of Vices and Virtues is one of several English versions of the French 

Somme le roi, or Somme des vices et des vertus, which did actually 

cover most of the points here listed, and probably with some adapta- 

tions served its purpose well. 

The Somme le roi was popular on the continent, as is evident from 
the fact that it was translated into Catalan, Provengal, Spanish, Italian, 
and Flemish, while the extant French manuscripts are numerous, 
and there are two early printed editions, of about 1495 and 1502. 
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Some details concerning the author have been gathered from various 
manuscripts of the Somme, and though all cannot be definitely proved, 
it seems clear that the author of the main part of the book (part 
appears to be taken from other writings) was Lorens d’Orléans 
(c. 1220-1300), a Dominican friar, confessor to Philip the Bold, and 
probably for a time prior of St. Jacques, in Paris. The editor of the 
present volume discusses the probable sources of the Somme, and 
notes the works that were later derived from it. 

In addition to Vices and Virtues there are no less than eight English 
versions of the whole or part of the Somme, dating from the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. One of these is Dan Michel of Northgate’s 
Ayenbite of Inwyt (1340), chiefly popular now among philologists on 
account of its very marked dialectal peculiarities. Another is Caxton’s 
‘Royal Book’ (1484). All the English translations seem to be inde- 
pendent of each other. 

Vices and Virtues is extant in three manuscripts: the well-known 
Simeon MS. (Brit. Mus. Addit. 22283), sister to Bodl. Vernon; Brit. 
Mus. Addit. 17013; and MS. HM 147 of the Huntington Library, 
California. Only the last is complete; it is this that has been used 
as the basis of this edition, though various readings from the others 
are given. The second manuscript is probably derived from the last, 
and this and Simeon appear to have a common original. 

The name of the translator is unknown, and there is practically 
nothing in the text to suggest any personal details. The Huntington 
MS. has on a flyleaf in a hand of 1400-50 a note of part of the 
boundary of Cranborne Chase, in adjoining areas of Dorset, Wiltshire, 
and Hampshire. In the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries this 
estate was in the possession of the family of Mortimer. Would it be 
too hazardous to risk a suggestion of some remote link between this 
fact and the connexions of the West Midland Simeon MS.? It is, 
of course, the merest conjecture, made without any opportunity of 
following it up, but it might be worth considering. 

The dialect of the Huntington MS. is Midland, definitely not 
western ; and, as the editor rightly points out, not from the extreme 
east, and not far north. It seems unlikely that the forms wille (n.) 
and lyue ‘believe’ are really from Old English (West-Saxon) ie-forms; 
they might be otherwise explained. It is not uninteresting that the 
form wille occurs in the First Complete English Prose Psalter, and has 
also been noted in Central Midland Place-names. 

The translation is adequate, and usually runs fairly smoothly. 
The editor has compared the text throughout with a good manuscript 

of the (as yet unedited) Somme le roi, and gives mistranslations, 
omissions, and such errors in notes at the end of the volume. These 
often suggest to the reader that some interesting work might be done 
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on the vocabulary—cases where, for instance, the translator has 
deliberately adopted a French form from the original, or taken over 
(? accidentally) the French order of words (as in ‘the philosophers 
heathen’, p. 165). Of course it is quite possible that the editor has 
already done all this, and has been unable to publish it in this volume 
owing to the difficulties of war-time printing. 

The earlier part of the book, that on the commandments and seven 
deadly sins, is a rather commonplace summary. The later and larger 
part, from the Pater noster onwards (that is, according to Dr. Francis, 
the part which Lorens d’Orléans probably wrote himself), is far more 
worth attention. There is, indeed, little theological discussion, but 
simple teaching and illustration (perhaps for many modern readers 
slightly erring on the side of length) for the unlearned—‘ this book is 
made more for unlearned men than for clerks, for they have their 
books’ (p. 38; the quotation is modernized). The Pater noster is 
particularly attractive, with its linking of each of the seven petitions 
with one of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, after beginning with an 
explanation of ‘Our Father, which art in heaven’ as ‘the prologue of 
the holy Pater noster, which is an entry of a fiddle. O God, whoever 
might know the whole song well, what sweet notes he would find! 
For there is no doubt that in the song that the wisdom of God 
made, He that teaches birds to sing, there are many subtle and sw-et 
notes.’ 

The author naturally quotes much from the Bible, especially from 
the Psalms and the Book of Proverbs, and the writings of St. John 
and St. Paul. He also draws largely from St. Augustine, St. Gregory, 
St. Bernard, as might be expected; less often he cites St. Jerome, 
St. Ambrose, St. Anselm, Hugh of St. Victor, and others, as well as 
Cicero, Seneca, and Plato. 

It would probably have been rather outside the scope of the book 
to have given the relevant quotations from some of these sources, for 
comparison ; but some might have helped to clear up doubtful points: 
for example, in the note to p. 142, line 25, unless I have misunder- 
stood it, surely what St. Bernard actually does say about the four 
degrees of love determines what is the better reading. 

The editing has been well done, and the work was worth doing. 
The book should interest many who are not specialists or experts in 
Middle English ; the language is very little more difficult than that 
of Chaucer, decidedly less difficult than that of Langland. Dr. Francis 
in America must have found it very hard to have the process of 
publication going on almost out of his reach, but both he and the 
Early English Text Society are to be congratulated on its successful 
conclusion during a very difficult time. Mary S. SERJEANTSON 
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Eucharistic Doctrine in England from Hooker to Waterland, by C. W. 
Ducmore, B.D. Pp. vii+192. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 
Ir the examiners for the Norrisian Prize at Cambridge in 1940 can 
claim the credit, by their selection of an essay theme, of drawing 
attention to a subject which has been unduly neglected of recent 
years, the prizewinner, Mr. Dugmore, whose essay is here published, 
may be congratulated on having used his opportunity to singular 
advantage. It is admirably planned. If at certain points his treatment 
is briefer than his readers will wish (doubtless because of the con- 
ditions under which a prize essay must be written), it is never wanting 
in lucidity. Above all, he signally achieves the via media between 
a catalogue of writers and quotations, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, a general discussion of views and tendencies arranged around 
the names of those few writers who happen to be best known. 
Beginning with the Elizabethan Settlement, of the mind and temper 
of which Hooker, of course, stands out as the classic expositor, 
Mr. Dugmore traces the history of the three Anglican types of 
Eucharistic doctrine to ‘the triumph of the Via Media’, alike over its 
High and Low Church competitors, in the work of Daniel Waterland. 
Certain features in the doctrine of William Law excepted, neither the 
High nor the Low Church traditions show any striking development 
through the period under review. It is in the Via Media, or ‘Central’ 
tradition, as Mr. Dugmore terms it (he is careful to disclaim use 
of this label in any sense in which it was adopted by the ‘Central 
Churchmen’ of last century), that development and consolidation 
appear. The triumph of ‘ Central’ doctrine, according to the evidence 
which Mr. Dugmore presents, was the triumph of a fuller and more 
resolute and satisfactory process of thinking than was exhibited by 
either High Church or Puritan and Low Church statements of doc- 
trine. That is to say that the Central type of doctrine was not, as is 
too often alleged, a mere amalgam of elements drawn from the systems 
of its rivals, of a kind devised by compromising minds, and revealing 
vagueness where precision might rightly be expected ; it was, to the 
contrary, a positive doctrine, which, unlike that of Puritans and Low 
Churchmen, did justice to the constant elements of the historic 
Eucharistic tradition of the Church, and which also, unlike the 
doctrine of High Churchmen, refused, in its belief in reason, to invoke 
mystery as its final sanction. Central Churchmen, from the time of 
Hooker and Richard Field, and including in their number John Cosin 
and Jeremy Taylor in their maturity, had established the character 
and ascendancy of their type of Eucharistic doctrine by 1661; it 
remained for Waterland, in his appraisal of the views of ‘free-thinkers 
and orthodox churchmen, Zwinglians, Papists and a High Church 
mystic of great learning’, William Law, to fill in the details of the 
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Central tradition, to.elucidate certain of its obscurities, and to give 
it classical expression in his Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist as 
laid down in Scripture and Antiquity, published at Cambridge in 1737. 
Modern students may be unable to grant Waterland’s claim that his 
teaching was ‘the doctrine of all the Christian Churches for more 
than six centuries’, and they will disallow some of his interpretations 
of the patristic evidence; but they will be compelled to admire the 
clarity and balance of his argument and the intellectual power and 
honesty which inspire it. 

Mr. Dugmore’s essay would be valuable for his treatment of the 
Central tradition alone. Yet his readers will not have to complain 
that his own obvious interest in that tradition has led to a want of 
proportion in his consideration of its rivals. If he applies the Roman 
Catholic Thomas Bayly’s criticism of High Church doctrine, as ex- 
pounded by Andrewes and Casaubon, to the type as a whole, 
Mr. Dugmore speaks of ‘the intellectual bankruptcy of the High 
Churchmen’ only after a careful examination of their doctrine. He 
might perhaps have noted in his discussion of William Law, the 
greatest of the High Churchmen whom his prescribed period presents 
for notice, and also the least exposed to a charge of intellectual 
poverty, that Law’s theory of the interrelation of the Last Supper, 
Calvary, and the Eucharist is an anticipation of the theory set forth 
by that acute theologian, M. de la Taille, in his Mysterium Fidei, and 
was itself anticipated, in germ, by King Henry VIII in the Assertio 
Septem Sacramentorum. 

There are two principal criticisms which the present reviewer 
would offer. Although Cranmer falls outside the prescribed period, 
Mr. Dugmore cannot avoid some reference to him, and describes 
Waterland’s doctrine as corresponding ‘to the latest position adopted 
by Cranmer’. It would have helped Mr. Dugmore’s readers had he 
indicated, in a brief Additional Note, the stages, as he conceives 
them, of Cranmer’s thinking upon the subject, and had he made it 
clear whether he considers Cranmer to have advanced beyond the 
position which he reached in his Defence of the true and catholic 
Doctrine of the Sacrament. Waterland, it is true, regarded his own 
doctrine as being in accord with Cranmer’s. Yet the fact remains 
that, as between Waterland and the author of the Plain Account, the 
line of the Defence, which Cranmer himself had re-asserted and 
defended in his Answer to Gardiner, is more closely followed in the 
Plain Account. Again, Mr. Dugmore has often to refer to the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation. He provides an Additional Note on the mean- 
ing of the term, with a brief notice of the controversy concerning 
conversion doctrine from the time of Paschasius Radbert to that 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. It would have been an advantage, had 
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Mr. Dugmore enlarged this Note to include some account of the 
western medieval theology of Sacraments in general ; for the subjects 
which Anglican theologians discussed, both with each other and with 
their Roman Catholic antagonists, were as much a legacy from the 
late medieval theology of Sacraments in general, as from the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation in particular. To take but one point, where 
Central Anglicans insist that the Presence of Christ in the Eucharist 
is granted to the devout receiver they are drawing the consequences 
of the opinion of the Henrician and Edwardine Reformers, who denied 
the distinction, made by medieval theologians, between the Eucharist 
as the one Sacrament perfected by consecration, and the other Sacra- 
ments of Baptism, Confirmation, and Unction, which are perfected 
in the use, of the prescribed matter. 

Here and there a few slight errors call for correction. It is hardly 
true to say (p. 51) that ‘the High Churchmen continued to retain as 
much as possible of the ceremonial of the unreformed Church’. 
Their ceremonial was mostly sui generis, as the relevant documents 
show. The rubric relating to the use of a cope at the Celebration (as 
distinguished from ‘Ante-Communion’) occurs, not ‘at the end of 
the first liturgy of Edward VI’ (p. 150), but at the beginning. The 
date of Ussher’s death is given as 1656 on p. 59, and as 1655 in 
footnote 2 on p. 79. The ‘J. Edenburgen’ who wrote to The 
Guardian on Cosiniana in 1900 (p. 109 f.) was not a correspondent 
with an unusual surname, but the learned Dr. John Dowden, Bishop 
of Edinburgh, using his episcopal signature. It is strange, also, that 
‘St. Bernard’s famous illustration from investiture’, rejected by 
Thorndike, but employed by Cosin, Aldrich, Wake, and Waterland, 
is not quoted, and that not even the reference to it is given. 

Observing, in his Preface, that ‘the sonorous pronouncements of 
Waterland’ did not close, but merely adjourned the debate on 
Eucharistic doctrine, ‘ pending the arrival of greater protagonists on 
the other side’, Mr. Dugmore expresses an intention of continuing 
his study in a further work. His readers will close this present book 
in the hope that the sequel will not be long delayed. 


The High Church Tradition: A Study in the Liturgical Thought of the 
Seventeenth Century, by G. W. O. AppLEsHAw, B.D. Pp. 209. 
London: Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. ADDLESHAW treats as representatives of the High Church School 

a number of writers whom Mr. Dugmore classes as Central Church- 

men, such as Hooker, Bishops Morley, Patrick, Beveridge, and Bull, 

and also Cosin and Jeremy Taylor in the later and mature period of 
their lives. Mr. Addleshaw’s. sub-title, indeed, is a more accurate 
indication of the character and scope of his book ; for while admittedly 
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the High Churchmen paid special attention to the doctrine and 
liturgical practices of Christian antiquity, their devotion to order 
and decency in public worship and their attachment to the Book of 
Common Prayer were shared by many who were not of their number, 
as Mr. Addleshaw’s quotations from Patrick, Beveridge, and others 
show. 

Mr. Addleshaw’s own interest in the Continental Liturgical and 
Christian Sociological Movements has given him sympathy with, 
and understanding of, the writers whom he studies, and his exposition 
is attractive. While, however, it is true that ‘the crown and glory of 
the Anglican liturgy, the Coronation rite, achieved its present form’ 
in the seventeenth century, it is misleading to suggest that the rite as 
we now have it belongs to the same period as the Scottish Prayer 
Book of 1637. The medieval rite, finely re-translated for the corona- 
tion of Charles I, was badly mauled by Henry Compton who edited 
it in 1689 for William and Mary, and whose ‘liturgical creativeness’, 
wherever it manifests itself, is a matter for regret. The page-reference 
to ‘Kilmore, Synod of’ in the Index should be 167-8. 

Epwarp C, RATCLIFF 


This Great Argument: A Study of Milton’s ‘De Doctrina Christiana’ 
as a Gloss upon ‘ Paradise Lost’, by Maurice Keiey. Pp. xiv+ 
269. Princeton: University Press and London: Oxford University 
Press, 1941. 30s. 

TuE publication in 1825 of Milton’s system of divinity under the 

editorship of C. R. Sumner, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, was 

an event in Miltonic studies. Although Paradise Lost had passed for 
orthodox with most readers for a century and a half, those who 
suspected that Milton’s private opinions were at the end of his life 
approximately Arian had their suspicions entirely confirmed by the 
discovery of the De Doctrina Christiana, which Robert Lemon found 
among the state papers where it had been deposited by Sir Joseph 
Williamson in 1677, three years after Milton’s death. Bishop Burgess 
was almost alone in stoutly denying the authenticity of the treatise 
because the author of Paradise Lost could not be so unorthodox. In 
recent years there has been renewed debate about the relation of the 
treatise to the epic, and this has involved many professors of literature 
in high theological argument. Among contributors to this debate, 

who include Professor Saurat, Professor J. H. Hanford, Dr. E. M. W. 

Tillyard, and Sir Herbert Grierson, special mention must be made 

here of Professor Arthur Sewell’s A Study in Milton’s Christian 

Doctrine (Oxford, 1939), because Mr. Maurice Kelley of Princeton 

University spends a considerable part of his exhaustive work in seeking 

to controvert Mr. Sewell’s views. 
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Both writers have studied the manuscript with much care, perhaps 
Mr. Kelley with the more prolonged attention. Both agree that the 
larger part (I. xv—end, and all II) is in the hand of Jeremie Picard, 
Milton’s principal amanuensis during the years immediately preceding 
the Restoration, and that additions and corrections have been made 
in this Picard draft by many different hands, doubtless at Milton’s 
dictation. The first fourteen chapters of Book I are in the hand of 
Daniel Skinner, who prepared the whole work for the press and 
actually sent it to Elzevir soon after Milton’s death, though the 
arrangement for printing was cancelled. Mr. Sewell suggests that 
Skinner copied these fourteen chapters afresh because the Picard draft 
of them was so much interspersed with corrections that it would not 
serve as printer’s copy; he holds that the heterodoxy of the long 
chapter ‘De Filio’ in its final form (which alone we have) represents 
a movement of Milton’s theology to the left since he composed the 
earlier books at least of Paradise Lost. Mr. Kelley maintains that 
there was no such development and that Milton’s theology was static 
from the time that he was composing both the poem and the treatise 
concurrently. The matter is of practical as well as of theoretical 
importance. If Mr. Sewell is right, it is clearly improper to interpret 
the poem by the treatise except with considerable reserve. Mr. Kelley 
is convinced that ‘the De Doctrina should be decisive in any question 
of interpreting Milton’s epic’, and should be used ‘freely and fully’. 
There is a third line of argument to which Mr. Kelley perhaps gives 
insufficient consideration. Whether Milton had passed to a definitely 
anti-Trinitarian position by the time he was writing his epic or not, 
the poem must be judged on its own merits. If some expressions 
in the poem are patient of an orthodox interpretation, it may have 
been the poet’s intention to leave his readers that liberty of interpreta- 
tion; a desire to commend his epic to the English public of his 
generation, as well as a sensible prudence, would lead him to avoid 
challenging their religious convictions, if he could do so without 
forfeiting his own intellectual honesty. As Mr. C. S. Lewis puts it 
in his recent book, A Preface to Paradise Lost: ‘Heretical elements 
exist in it, but are only discoverable by search: any criticism which 
forces them into the foreground is mistaken. ... In Paradise Lost we 
are to study what the poet, with his singing robes about him, has 
given us.’ 

The matter can best be illustrated by a few examples where there 
is at least an apparent difference between the poem and the treatise. 
While the chapter ‘ De Filio’ is incontrovertibly heterodox, there are 
many expressions in the poem which appear orthodox, as, for example, 
when it is said of the Son that ‘in him all his Father shon Substantially 
express’d’ (III. 139-40), and that He enjoyed ‘high collateral glorie * 
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(X. 86) when seated at the right hand of the Father ; still more, when 
He is spoken of as ‘Equal to God, and equally enjoying God-like 
fruition’ (III. 306-7). There is, however, one passage (VIII. 403-11) 
which perhaps points the other way ; the Almighty asks Adam : 


What thinkst thou then of mee, and this my State, 
Seem I to thee sufficiently possest 

Of happiness, or not? who am alone 

From all Eternitie, for none I know 

Second to mee or like, equal much less. 

How have I then with whom to hold converse 
Save with the Creatures which I made, and those 
To me inferiour, infinite descents 

Beneath what other Creatures are to thee ? 


Mr. Sewell detects here some movement in Milton’s mind towards 
the position which he took up in the treatise, where the Son is allowed 
to be of the substance of the Father but not of the same essence nor 
co-eternal. Mr. Kelley finds no difficulty, as he thinks that all these 
passages alike are compatible with the anti-Trinitarianism of the 
treatise, though the poet needs not to be as explicit as the writer of 
the treatise. 

Milton had the contemporary respect for the words of Scripture, 
and they, rather than the treatise, may well be his warrant for putting 
into the Son’s mouth (VI. 730-3): 

Scepter and Power, thy giving, I assume, 

And gladlier shall resign, when in the end 

Thou shalt be All in All, and I in thee 

For ever. 
This is no more than is said in 1 Cor. xv. 28: ‘And when all things 
have been subjected unto him, then shall the Son also himself be sub- 
jected to him that did subject all things unto him, that God may be 
all in all.’ Orthodox theologians have always admitted some degree 
of subordination of the Son to the Father. In his poem Milton is 
generally content to adopt the words of Scripture, while in the treatise 
he follows what he believes to be their implications further. Mr. Kelley, 
applying the treatise to his interpretation of the poem, finds a hetero- 
doxy which Milton perhaps did not hold at the time of writing, and 
which, more certainly, he was not meaning to obtrude upon his 
readers. 

It is difficult to decide which has the better of the argument in 
the interpretation of III. 245-6: 

Though now to Death I yeild, and am his due 

All that of me can die. 
Mr. Sewell thinks that here Milton hesitates about a view which 
became explicit in later additions to the Picard draft, namely, that 
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Christ died in His divine as well as in His human nature. Mr. Kelley 
thinks that it is an expression of the Mortalist heresy, that both soul 
and body die, which again occurs in Adam’s speech (X. 782-92) and 
is fully expounded in the treatise. 

Many pages are devoted by Mr. Kelley to the interpretation of 
Milton’s use of Ps. ii. 7: ‘Thou art my Son: this day have I begotten 
thee.’ It is clear from the treatise that ‘begotten’ is used metaphori- 
cally of the Son’s exaltation; but, whereas in Heb. i. 5, v. 5, and in 
De Doctrina, it refers to a later exaltation, in the poem Milton allows 
himself the poetic licence of antedating it for dramatic purposes so 
as to provide Satan with an excuse for his resentment and rebellion. 
Mr. Kelley is surely right in recognizing that the poet may legitimately 
aim at ‘imaginative truth’ in fashioning ‘the feigned image of poetry’, 
so that the ‘fable’ may serve his ends the better. 

Mr. Kelley has shown great industry in compiling this elaborate 
study, and he often makes fresh points, as when he detects that 
Picard was not writing from the poet’s dictation but copying afresh 
because he often makes ‘errors of anticipation’, his eye catching 
a similar word in a later context. He collects some interesting 
parallelisms in Milton’s description of heaven and of hell. He does 
a further service in showing from De Doctrina the falsity of some 
modern critics who seek to present Milton as anticipating a Humanist 
of to-day rather than as one belonging to his own generation of 
Puritans. 

It is regrettable that the hundreds of references in this book to 
De Doctrina are to the Columbia edition only, which is beyond the 
means of most scholars and is absent from many good libraries. 
Mr. Kelley does not even give the chapters from which his quotations 
of Milton’s treatise are drawn, so that it is laborious to track the 
references in the 657 pages of Bohn’s edition, the only accessible one 
for all who have limited means. 

Mr. Kelley is ungenerous in allowing no merit to Mr. Sewell 
beyond his having called attention to the revisions in the manuscript. 
And where there is still so much room for argument, other scholars 
will not, at Mr. Kelley’s bidding, ‘cease to question the anti- 
Trinitarianism of Paradise Lost’. Milton as poet may not have even 
intended to raise this question in the minds of the readers of his poem, 
which in other respects, as Mr. Lewis says, ‘gives the great central 
tradition’ of the doctrine of Redemption. F, E. HUTCHINSON 


Darwell Stone, Churchman and Counsellor, by F.L.. Cross. Pp. xxvi+ 
467. Westminster: Dacre Press, 1943. 305. 

By this admirably executed presentation of the life-work of Darwell 

Stone Dr. Cross has added an important chapter to the somewhat 
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troubled history of the Church of England during the last sixty years. 
He has admitted us also in sufficient measure to the secret of that 
intense inner life of religious devotion and belief which was the source 
of Stone’s ever-widening influence in the counsels of the Church. 
And he has further added to the value of his very full and careful 
narrative of the events and discussions in which Stone was immedi- 
ately concerned by publishing a representative portion of Stone’s 
correspondence on questions of dogmatic and moral theology on 
which he had been consulted, and some occasional papers (including 
a reprint of his Oxford tract on ‘The Authority of the Church’). 
The letters are specially valuable as first-hand evidence of the 
writer’s scrupulous caution in considering the application of those 
principles to which he unflinchingly adhered as essential to the full 
structure of traditional Christian belief. 

- Darwell Stone was undoubtedly the most influential figure in the 
later developments of Tractarian doctrine and practice. The earlier 
phases of the Oxford Movement had concentrated mainly on the 
task of exhibiting a fully Catholic interpretation of the doctrinal 
formularies of the Reformed Church of England. Bristling with 
difficulties as such a task obviously was, the Tractarian leaders were 
encouraged to undertake and prosecute it by their belief that in the 
writings of the seventeenth-century Anglican divines there was abun- 
dant evidence that such an interpretation was in fact widespread and 
regarded as legitimate if not absolutely unchallenged in the English 
Church of that time. Beyond this vindication of the legitimacy of 
a fully Catholic interpretation of the English formularies the Tractarian 
Fathers did not for the moment go. On the whole cycle of Eucharistic 
doctrine, for instance, as central to Christian worship they laid special 
stress, but were for the most part content to use the form which the 
English Prayer Book had prescribed for the expression of Eucharistic 
worship. They brought to their use of the rite a new intensity of 
devotion but left the rite itself unchanged. It was a new generation 
which in the sixties and seventies of the last century gradually intro- 
duced a series of changes in the forms of Eucharistic worship which 
might give more adequate expression to the type of Eucharistic belief 
which it had inherited. The Tractarian had become the Ritualistic 
Movement. 

It was at this stage in the history of the Oxford Movement that 
Darwell Stone came upon the scene. He had all the technical equip- 
ment of learning and all the natural gifts of calm and patient judge- 
ment which were most needed in its counsels at that moment. The 
rapidity and momentum of ritual change throughout two decades 
had necessitated a more careful reconsideration of the doctrinal 
position which that change involved. More especially did it seem 
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necessary to define, or to be able when challenged to define, the 
nature and the exact locus of sufficient authority for the change, 
whether ritual or doctrinal. Stone had pondered these questions 
deeply and he always pondered them, one felt, as an integral part of 
his worship, of his service of his Divine Master. It was this intimate 
blend in him of devotion and thought which marked him out quite 
early in life and made him increasingly till the end the hypatos méstér 
of the Anglo-Catholic party, its most revered and trusted counsellor. 

Yet it must have been in many ways an unexpected if not quite 
baffling answer which Stone had to return to many of the inquiries 
addressed to him. It was, for instance, of the very essence of the 
early Tractarian position that the formularies of the Reformed Church 
of England were patient of a Catholic interpretation and that many of 
the seventeenth-century Anglican divines had in fact so interpreted 
them in their official teaching. It is a belief which probably still 
persists in many quarters of the Movement. But after continued 
reflection over many years upon the plain facts of the case Stone had 
been forced to abandon such a belief as untenable. How honestly 
and straightforwardly he always faced the evidence of fact, however 
unpleasant, is well illustrated by the considerations which had weighed 
with him in reaching a negative conclusion in this matter. ‘It has 
always been a great puzzle to me’, he writes to Lord Halifax in 
January, 1914, ‘to understand how the mass either of the clergy or 
the people accepted the new state of things either in Edward VI’s 
or in Elizabeth’s reign. I have thought about it for many years and 
it baffles me always.’ He goes on, ‘What I dread is that, if there is 
only one doctrine about, say, the Eucharist or the Invocation of Saints 
in the Reformation formularies, it will prove to be the Protestant one. 
I think that the evidence from the opinions of those who were chiefly 
responsible for them is so very strong.’ In a letter written a few days 
earlier to the Secretary of the English Church Union he had made 
the same assertion in almost identical terms about the defective 
witness of the English formularies to a Catholic doctrine of the 
Eucharist and of the Invocation of Saints. But there he included 
among the doctrines to which the English formularies and divines 
had failed to bear a sufficiently Catholic witness that of the necessity 
of episcopal ordination of those to be entrusted with the ministry of 
the Word and Sacraments, as distinguished from its practical require- 
ment in the Church of England itself. He describes his own view 
that ‘any reference to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’ English 
formularies and divines is a broken reed for anything except the 
practical requirement’ as one which he had held ever since he was 
ordained and before. 

It may well occasion surprise that a man of such sensitive conscience 
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and so firmly rooted in Catholic belief and practice could all his life 
remain a member of a Church whose witness to the most cherished 
elements of his own belief he recognized as at least seriously deficient. 
But Stone’s intellectual conscience was, if sensitive, also magnificently 
robust. He always faced the facts and fought down every temptation 
to twist them into conformity with any preconceived notion of what 
they ought to have been. The question, for instance, which in the 
seventeenth century, while the breach in Western Christendom was 
still comparatively recent, took the form ‘ Which is the true Church ?’, 
had become for Stone in that particular form an unreal question. 
To him the obstinate truth of fact seemed to be that nowhere over 
a sufficiently long period of time had the Church as the visible body 
of Christ been altogether free from the charge of some manner and 
measure of unfaithfulness to its Divine Head. ‘I do not think that 
the condition of the Church ever has been ideal’, he writes to one 
correspondent, and to another, ‘I stick on in the Church of England 
remembering that, if the Reformation, as well as other influences, 
made a mess in a great many matters, there is plenty of mess also in 
Rome and the East.’ 

It must have been a poignant conclusion for a mind like Stone’s 
to be forced into. The Church was the divinely authorized guardian 
and the divinely guided interpreter of revealed truth as given in Holy 
Scripture. But where in the present divided state of Christendom 
was this Church to be found? The schism between East and West 
was bad enough, but to this had now to be added the results of what 
Stone described as the ‘Four Hundred Years of Muddle’ in which 
‘over and over again both Popes and Reformers did the wrong thing, 
and mostly (though not always) with excellent intentions’. And the 
fact that the Tractarian leaders had insisted on the necessity of 
episcopal ordination to the very being of the Church certainly did 
not help to reduce the muddle or clear up the mess. Rather it 
increased both. Stone indeed was able to satisfy himself that the 
Reformed Church of England was still part of the Church on the 
ground that episcopal ordination had remained a practical requirement 
within it, even though, as we have seen, he could not find either in 
its formularies or in the teaching of its divines sufficient evidence 
that it had believed or taught that such ordination was essential to 
the being of the Church. Again, the attitude of the Reformed Church 
of England to the Reformed Churches of the Continent, whether 
Lutheran or Calvinist, may have been at times but dubiously friendly, 
but it was certainly never hostile. All three treated one another as 
sister churches which might sometimes indulge in family bickerings 
but drew together instinctively in presence of an enemy. And they 
all recognized one and the same enemy. Now in the twinkling of 
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an eye these Churches of the Reform had been, by the Tractarian 
doctrine, completely unchurched as, owing to their lack of episcopal 
ordination, incapable of ministering valid sacraments; and a new 
alinement of England with Rome and the East against Protestant 
error duly proclaimed. 

It was through this ever-thickening theological jungle that Stone 
had to force a practicable path for himself and for those who thought 
with him. He dedicated his whole life to the task, always striving to 
equip himself more and more adequately for its performance. And 
he performed it, in the measure that was possible for him, just where 
he was, within that Reformed Church of England whose witness to 
the faith was for him at so many points unsatisfactory. His task 
as he saw it and laboured at it was to recover the whole substance of 
the traditional Christian faith as it had been devoutly meditated and 
carefully formulated throughout the ages by generation after genera- 
tion of Christian teachers in very different atmospheres of thought. 
A first-hand knowledge and a knowledge as exhaustive as possible of 
the earliest interpretations of Holy Scripyure by those whom the 
universal Church had acclaimed as its Fathers was obviously the most 
necessary preliminary to the accomplishment of such a task. Stone 
had that knowledge in a pre-eminent degree. He read and pondered 
the whole corpus of patristic literature continually. He was as aware 
of its peripheral differences as he was convinced of its central agree- 
ment. He rested in the certainty of the one without concealing from 
himself or from others the ‘ difficulty ’"—a word he was fond of using— 
of the other. Then he was almost equally familiar with the systematic 
theology of the medieval Schoolmen and with its later developments 
in the Spanish and Roman theologians of the seventeenth century. 
With these theologians his exact and positive habit of mind was quite 
clearly most at home. A kind of instinctive distrust begins to appear 
when he is faced with the mystical element—restrained and moderate 
as it is—in the Scotist theology. One may always expect to find him 
on the Thomist side where most Anglicans perhaps would lean more 
naturally towards the Scotist view—say, of the causality of sacramental 
grace. But the truth is that Stone was as a theologian temperamentally 

non-Anglican and quite definitely Roman. That is to say, the intel- 
lectual solidity of Roman theology with its clear distinctions, its firm 
and precise conclusions, made an immediate appeal to him the secret 
of which no other type of theology possessed. To the East he was 
grateful for its constant affirmation of elements of the faith which 
were to him most dear,.but he seems to have found its intellectual 
witness to them too often baffling and elusive. From specifically 
Anglican theology he had little to learn, so little that one is almost 
surprised to find an occasional acknowledgement of the theological 
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greatness of Hooker and of indebtedness to him. Yet from every 
quarter of the Church, even from those outer fringes of the Christian 
world which had forfeited, on Stone’s theory of the ‘true’ Church, 
the right to be regarded as part of it, he assiduously collected every 
fragment of positive witness to traditional Christian doctrine and 
practice. Among the statements of doctrine, for instance, which he 
quotes to justify prayer for the departed as ‘both a lawful practice 
and a useful duty’ is the Danish Lutheran Bishop Martensen’s 
description of the intermediate state as ‘a realm of progressive 
development in which souls are prepared and matured for the final 
judgement’. 

From Dr. Cross’s sympathetic but carefully objective account of 
the life-work of his friend and master, Darwell Stone stands out not 
only as the man of encyclopaedic theological learning which all knew 
him to be, but also as a really powerful and penetrating intellect. It 
was ironical that a mind so direct and positive, so natively averse to 
all mere subtlety and subterfuge, should have had to do its work 
in circumstances and conditions which rendered some measure of 
accommodation and compromise unavoidable. The division of East 
and West, the cleavage within the West itself, had indeed created 
a muddle. But that muddle was at its worst in the theatre of opera- 
tions in which Stone found himself and which he nobly refused to 
desert for an easier and more comfortable one, the Church of England. 
There what Stone’s straightforward mind would have described simply 
as Catholicism and Protestantism, which to him were sheer opposites, 
were held together by the external bond of a State Establishment 
abhorrent to his deepest instincts. Yet the supreme irony of his fate 
was to come when in the later stages of his career he was forced to 
invoke the intervention of the State in order to preserve, as he hoped, 
a greater degree of freedom for that Catholic penetration of the 
English Church which he had all his life long so ardently championed 
and skilfully directed. A. L. LILLEY 


God and Evil, by C. E. M. Joab. Pp. 363. London: Faber & Faber, 
1942. 8s. 6d. 
Tuis book, by a writer whose connexion with what the B.B.C. chooses 
to describe by the absurd and unpleasant title of the ‘brains trust’ 
has made his name and his voice familiar to vast numbers of people 
for whom he is the accredited representative of philosophy, would on 
that account alone be deserving of attention, but its own merits render 
it independent of any such adventitious aid to respectful consideration. 
Of these merits perhaps the most remarkable is the admirable lucidity 
of its style. The work of an author at once competently acquainted 
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with philosophical literature and in genuine sympathy with the ‘man 
in the street’—whose lack of training in philosophy does not debar 
him from feeling, sometimes acutely, the sting of the problems with 
which that literature has ever been largely concerned (for, in the hands 
of its greatest masters, it has by no means respected the limits set 
to speculation by ‘logical positivists’)—God and Evil is singularly 
free from the technicalities in whith professors of philosophy too 
often find it easier to indulge than to take the pains to make them- 
selves intelligible to a public wider than that of their own pupils. 
“The content and the claims of religion’ are well stated in the intro- 
ductory chapter, and Dr. Joad describes very candidly the ‘spiritual 
Odyssey’ which has brought him to consider those claims and reflect 
upon that content more seriously than he had been accustomed to do. 
‘It was only’, he writes (p. 15), ‘after the coming of the Nazis that 
my mind began again to turn in the direction of religion.’ This 
‘revival of religion ’—perhaps one should rather say ‘of interest in 
religion’—is, he thinks, ‘widespread’ as a result of the present 
European situation. For many who had acquiesced in a general dis- 
position to neglect religion as a probably outworn habit of mind, 
doomed to wither away in the free atmosphere of modern scientific 
culture and material civilization, have come to see that it is both in 
history and in present fact bound up with the freedom now imperilled 
by the ‘totalitarian State’, with which ‘the religious life is incom- 
patible’, since ‘it can be lived freely and fully only in a democracy 
which permits its citizens to pursue the good as they see it’ (p. 16). 
‘Fascism and Communism’, says Dr. Joad (p. 17), ‘assume for the 
twentieth century the status which religious doctrines possessed in 
the nineteenth ; they are not . . . doctrines in regard to means to an 
agreed end, but doctrines in regard to ends about which there is no 
agreement.’ ‘The reason for their failure’, he goes on, to take the 
place of religious doctrines, ‘must be sought primarily in the con- 
sideration that the religious view of the universe is in essence true, 
. .. that there is another world which is in some sense the true home 
of the human spirit.’ The remedies which it was fashionable lately 
to recommend for what were too hastily assumed to be merely 
evanescent defects of our civilization have proved inadequate. ‘Reform 
Society, said the Socialist, and evil will disappear. Reform the school 
and the family, the psycho-analyst added, and Society will reform 
itself, and, once more, evil will disappear’ (p. 21). Like the false 
prophets denounced by Jeremiah, the advocates of these prescriptions 
had healed the hurt of the people slightly, saying Peace, peace, where 
there was no peace. Their outlook was too often limited to the 
exceptional period of human history in which they had grown up. 
“The events which have burst into the life of middle-class English 
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people during the last quarter of a century are not novelties. Objec- 
tively regarded, they are in the nature of a return to normal’ (p. 25). 
Thus Dr. Joad has found himself—paradoxically, as he confesses 
(although able to point to predecessors in the persons of Pascal and 
the late Professor Sorley, see pp. 109, 111)—led by the very impossi- 
bility in the presence of what he calls ‘ the obtrusiveness of evil’ in the 
world around us, of denying its objective reality to a need to be‘ieve 
in God, as the only tolerable alternative to acquiescence in ‘evil as an 
ultimate and ineradicable fact’ (p. 110). 

Yet acceptance of this alternative seems barred by a number of 
well-known ‘arguments against the creation of the world by an omni- 
potent, benevolent Being’, which Dr. Joad sets out with much force 
in his second chapter. He is aware that there are ‘ possible answers’ 
to these, but (not surprisingly) finds them inadequate apart from 
certain ‘positive considerations’ to be mentioned in the sequel. 
Speaking of the pains suffered by animals other than man; which 
have always seemed to the present writer to offer a peculiarly difficult 
problem to believers in a good God (the late Dean Church confessed 
that it gave him vertigo to think of them), Dr. Joad does not take 
into account the difference made by the (presumable) absence from 
the consciousness of most of these of any such sense of a single 
experience persisting through time as gives to our pains a poignancy 
which those of beings who do not ‘look before and after’ can scarcely 
be supposed to have. This is perhaps what is really in the minds of 
those who are criticized on p. 79 for suggesting that ‘merely physical 
pain’ is not an evil. I agree with what our author says there of the 
difficulty of distinguishing between mental and physical pain; but 
there does appear to be a distinction between a merely momentary 
feeling, whether of pain or pleasure, which is felt and is then succeeded 
by another, without the consciousness of succession ; and though one 
may reasonably hesitate to regard this as a complete account of the 
consciousness of all animals but ourselves, it can scarcely be doubted 
that it is true of that of the majority of sentient beings. In a later 
part of the book Dr. Joad discusses a view about the status of animals 
advanced by Mr. C. S. Lewis in his Problem of Pain and finds it 
unsatisfactory—a view which Mr. Lewis himself (of whom Dr. Joad 
speaks with deserved respect) would not, I feel sure, regard (though his 
critic seems so to treat it) as an article of the Christian faith; while 
some who are not Christians (for example, Dr. Julian Huxley) hold 
the doctrine of the ‘ uniqueness of man’ no less strongly than those 
who are, though on grounds wholly independent of the Christian 
revelation ; as indeed are the considerations which I suggested above, 
drawn from the special character of the human mind which entitles 
man to his historical designation as animal rationale. 
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It is surprising to find a professional teacher of philosophy, and 
one by no means indifferent to its great tradition, dismissing with so 
little ceremony as does Dr. Joad the aspiration after an ultimate 
unity which has been a master passion with so many, perhaps with 
most philosophers, and saying (p.g4): ‘there is no mystical uniqueness 
about the number one; it is just a number like any other’. (On 
p. 241, however, he recognizes ‘men’s craving for unity’.) No doubt, 
as he observes (p. 106), all monism is encountered by the difficulty 
‘that something other than the unity must be postulated in order to 
explain the world’s variety’. But, after all, the conception of a self- 
differentiating unity is not unheard of in the history of thought; and 
it is not easy to reconcile the recognition on p. 96 that evil is parasitic 
on good with the affirmation in the summary of his main results on 
p. 259— tentative and provisional’ though it be—that ‘the principle 
of evil in the universe is probably independent of God and exists in 
His despite’. I have no desire to minimize the baffling mystery of 
a problem whereof, however one may argue ‘about it and about’, 
no candid thinker will pretend to have found a solution which can be 
expressed in terms capable of affording complete intellectual satisfac- 
tion. But I am convinced that such a dualism as Dr. Joad is prepared 
to accept is of inferior religious value to a doctrine which, with 
whatever admission of failure to work out all the implications of its 
faith, holds fast to the ultimate sovereignty of One God. And I think 
I may appeal on behalf of my conviction to Dr. Joad’s own confession 
on p. 108 that during the last thirty years he had made up his mind 
that if he was to ‘entertain any religious belief at all, it must be 
a belief in Dualism’, and that ‘since Dualism is not an inspiring 
creed, since it prescribes neither a goal to endeavour, a spur to action 
nor a ground for self-discipline, I made shift’, so he tells us, ‘in 
practice to manage as well as I could without any religious belief 
at all’. 

The fourth chapter, ‘Science and the Cosmos’, contains a good 
and clear criticism of materialism. It is perhaps surprising that a son 
of Balliol should in this connexion wholly ignore the school of British 
idealists which was so closely associated with that great college. The 
following chapter, ‘God as Emergent, God as Creative’, is devoted 
to an interesting discussion of the theological implications of the 
recent theories designated by the phrases ‘emergent’ and ‘creative 
evolution’. With what is said of the former I find myself in sympathy ; 
and agree with Dr. Joad that a God conceived of as the product of 
an evolutionary process cannot ‘evoke the sentiments proper to 
religion’ (p. 152), so that on this hypothesis ‘the religious emotions 
remain arbitrary and unexplained’. I am also much of his mind 
when he says (p. 154).‘I am sensible of a certain triviality in a view 
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which admits the existence of nothing outside the human to serve as 
a measure of value or as an object for reverence’; though I think 
that, of the two thinkers against whom the remark is aimed, it is less 
appropriate to Alexander (who has a real, even if, as his friend Claude 
Montefiore said, a ‘funny’ God) than to Croce who, despite his 
Deus in nobis et nos, can scarcely be counted as in any intelligible 
sense a theist at all. Of ‘creative evolution ’—the doctrine of Samuel 
Butler, Bernard Shaw, and Bergson—whereof Dr. Joad professes 
himself to have been for many years an upholder (though, even when 
he was so, he found the notion of ‘unconscious purpose’ a contra- 
diction in terms) he says, I think justly, on p. 165: ‘The logical 
course for those who believe only in an evolutionary universe without 
ultimates or standard is to refrain from valuing.’ Yet ‘ supporters of’ 
this view ‘persistently suggest that some things are better, higher, 
truer’, and so forth ‘than others’ and, he adds, ‘they make this 
suggestion because they cannot help themselves’. Valuable also is 
our author’s examination in his chapter on ‘Attempts to explain 
Religion away’ of the efforts in that direction of his colleague on the 
‘brains trust’, Dr. Julian Huxley. When the latter speaks of our 
‘experiencing things as sacred’, Dr. Joad pertinently inquires (p. 224) 
whence, if the universe contains nothing sacred, did man derive his 
conception of the sacred. When again Dr. Huxley, prophesying that 
‘the religious impulse will become progressively more concerned 
with the organization of society’, yet goes on to admit that there are 
‘values that are felt to be more permanent and universal’ than the 
‘socialized State’, he points out (p. 228) that to affirm the independent 
reality of values is to abandon the whole subjectivist position to 
which Dr. Huxley is committed ; although (as is rightly added) ‘to 
affirm the existence of the values is not the same as to affirm the 
existence of God’. 

In the penultimate chapter of his book, called ‘ Is there Experience 
of God?’ Dr. Joad comes to its principal theme; and the reader 
will find him here, as elsewhere, occupied with real and important 
questions and dealing with them acutely and suggestively. Perhaps 
I may be allowed to mention his ‘ reasons for not being content with 
Aristotle’s God’, as I have myself elsewhere tried to show that such 
a God, though conceived as an individual self-conscious Being, is yet 
not what is commonly meant by a ‘personal God’ in the sense of 
a God with whom his worshipper can be said to stand in a personal 
relation. On the conception of personality as ‘an outstanding example 
of the limitations of scientific knowledge’ the author has some inter- 
esting remarks, which may be compared with those of the late 
Dr. Merz in his essay on Religion and Science. But the most significant 
pages in this portion of the work before us are those which show the 
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intimate connexion in his expetience of a need for religion with the 
awakening in him of a new moral sensibility, which expresses itself 
in the classical language of St. Paul’s outcry in Rom. vii. 19, and 
a consequent ‘great and growing need for assistance in the struggle 
against one’s evil dispositions’ (p. 237). As Dr. Joad has chosen to 
make the public his confessor, it is permissible to comment on the 
remarkable ‘admission of shamelessness’ on p. 180; for it was pre- 
cisely the appearance of this quality in some earlier writings of his 
that shocked some readers and took for them the edge off what they 
might otherwise have found profitable in his strictures on conventional 
morality. Many will be specially interested in the part played by his 
musical experience in his progress towards a better appreciation of 
‘the things that are more excellent’. Like many, however, who have 
in their riper years become or remained strangers to religion, and 
then approached it as it were from the outside, he is too apt to 
identify all ‘real experience of God’ with that of the specifically 
‘mystical’ type—an identification which tends to an inadequate 
appreciation of the normality of religion. 

The last chapter of Dr. Joad’s book is on ‘The Christian Claim’. 
This he had, he tells us, hesitation in adding, partly on the ground 
of insufficient competence. I am myself glad that he did add it, 
though I think it is true that he is by no means so well acquainted 
with its subject as he is with the more general issues discussed in the 
preceding chapters; for here too he gives singularly lucid expression 
to real doubts and difficulties which must occur or have occurred to 
many or most thoughtful men who ‘profess and call themselves 
Christians’, and which they—and their faith—will be the better for 
having faced; and he has rightly not been deterred by the fear which 
he expresses that, by rejecting the special pretensions of Christianity, 
he may antagonize otherwise friendly critics to whom his new attitude 
towards theism would be welcome. 

Among the doctrines which he supposes to be characteristic of 
Christianity and which he cannot accept may be mentioned that of 
the damnation or even of the relegation to a lower grade of blessed- 
ness of all—though it be Gautama the Buddha or Socrates—who 
were unacquainted with the Christian revelation. That Christians 
have taught this is not to be denied; but he would find among his 
Christian neighbours and acquaintance few who would accept the 
teaching; nor is this mere ‘modernism’, for one of the earliest of 
the Christian Fathers, Justin Martyr, expressly declared that Socrates 
(as well as the prophets of Israel) was inspired by the Word of God 
who had afterwards been made flesh in Jesus. The continued re- 
citation in the Church service of the Athanasian Creed with its 
apparently direct statement about those who do not keep the Catholic 
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faith is perhaps regrettable; but before quoting that document as 
authoritative, it would have been well for Dr. Joad to have informed 
himself as to the accepted view of its intention and of the status of the 
anathemas appended to it. More important—because more relevant to 
the actual situation—is his objection that the attribution by Christians 
of unique significance to the events recorded in the New Testament 
is ‘parochial’. It is probable that this has been a difficulty to very 
many. Yet may we not say, on the lines of Butler’s famous argument, 
that it is no more surprising than the possibility, admitted by men of 
science, that life has appeared only on this planet, and the certainty 
that only one species of terrestrial animal has attained to reason, only 
a small minority of that species to civilization, and only a minority 
of that minority to a civilization progressive and scientific? The 
part played by Greece and Rome in human history is no less unique 
(or, I would rather say, ‘central’, for in one sense every historical 
event is unique) than that of Palestine; but it is different. If again 
Dr. Joad finds (p. 326) ‘the figure in the Gospel of St. John not more 
sympathetic, but less’ than that in the Synoptic Gospels, he is in 
agreement with a great Christian of whom he often speaks with 
respect, Friedrich von Hiigel, and with others, who would see in the 
difference of presentation, not merely as Christians but as scholars, 
evidence of the less strictly historical character of the Fourth Evan- 
gelist’s record. But I should readily allow that such rebutments of 
certain of his criticisms would not, if I were he, avail to convince me 
that the ‘Christian claim’ could be maintained, apart from positive 
considerations which there is no room to elaborate here. Such, to 
indicate rather than explain what I have in mind, is the difference 
between the place of Christ in the religious life of the Church and of 
its members as compared with that of other founders of religions in 
that of the communities which bear their names; and such again 
is what I believe to be the unique vitality of Christianity when viewed 
on the large scale of history, including that of the present day. In 
conclusion, a layman may perhaps more fittingly than could a clerical 
reviewer, call attention to the remarkable tribute paid on p. 353 to 
the clergy ‘taking them by and large’ as ‘kinder, less selfish, more 
compassionate and more honest’ than the average of the men Dr. Joad 
knows. ‘Other things being equal’, he says, ‘one would sooner go 
to a clergyman in trouble or distress than one would to another man.’ 

There is an odd mistake on p. 263 where the author remarks that 
‘nobody would, I imagine, wish to suggest that God is beauty or is 
goodness or is truth’. On the contrary this is the regular traditional 
doctrine of the scholastic philosophers and theologians, nor can their 
conception of God be understood apart from it. Was it not, by the 
way, Jacob Behmen and not ‘a metaphysical poet’ about whom 
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Dr. Johnson made the remark quoted on p. 250? There are misprints 

of ‘antimony’ for ‘antinomy’ twice on p. 238; of ‘Brahmin’ for 

‘Brahman’ twice on p. 257, and of incredible for incredibile on p. 341. 
CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 


Submission in Suffering, a comparative study of Eastern thought, by 
H.H. Row ey. Pp.55. Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board, 
1942. 2s. 6d. 

ProFessoR Row ey has dealt with great clarity and his usual exact 

scholarship with the attitude of various oriental religions towards 

undeserved suffering. In fifty pages he has collected a great deal of 
information about the different forms that submission to suffering 
takes amongst Chinese, Hindus, Buddhists, Muslims, Jews, and 

Christians, and he has presented these facts with sufficient of the 

religious and psychological background of thought to explain them. 

Five pages of bibliography add to the value of the brochure. 

Hindus maintain that the theory of karma is a full and satisfying 
answer to the problem of suffering. Professor Rowley rightly criticizes 
this view on the grounds that a man has no consciousness of the sins 
for which he is supposed to be suffering, and that the suffering is 
imposed, not by an intelligent God, but by a mechanical law. One 
might add that the results of the theory are seen amongst Indians 
to-day in the lack of any great effort to overcome the diseases and 
misfortunes of the people. Professor Rowley explains carefully (as 
far as a Westerner can understand the matter) what it is that is 
transmitted in Buddhist rebirths, a something so intangible that the 
sense of justice is severely strained. The Chinese teaching of sub- 
mission under suffering appears to arise from the feeling of what is 
the right attitude of man, rather than from any theory of the cause 
of suffering. Opposed to all these religions, Islam lays such stress 
on the almightiness and inscrutability of God that submission in 
suffering simply becomes part of the submission of the creature to 
the Creator. 

The author then deals with the educative value of suffering, which 
he exemplifies from Mencius, the Upanisads, the Qur’an, the Old 
Testament, Rabbinic writings, and the New Testament. 

The principle of using suffering as a means of service is of course 
predominant in some parts of the Old Testament and in the whole 
New Testament. The best Chinese example is from Mo-tsii. The 
famous Hindu example (not quoted by Rowley) is Siva swallowing 
the stream of black deadly poison to prevent it from poisoning all the 
gods, an incident thus described by Manikka Vasagar : 

Thou mad’st me thine, didst fiery poison eat, pitying poor souls, 
That I might thine ambrosia taste—I meanest one. 
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It is pathetically characteristic of Hinduism that this example is myth 
and not history. Professor Rowley concludes by saying, ‘In the New 
Testament the sufferings of Christ are frequently held up to men, 
not merely as an example, but as something into which they may 
enter.” We should like to illustrate this from the words of a great 
oriental Christian, Narayan Vaman Tilak, who wrote within a few 
weeks of his death, ‘One thing is certain and that is, blessed, doubly 
blessed, is all this pain; it is experiencing the cross in my body. 
Blessed, thrice blessed, is this sickness; it is perfect union with 
Christ. With Christ, and in Him, all my pain disappears; it comes 
again when I miss Him. The doctor and all here wonder at it. 
I am, with all my sickness, as it were, the pastor of the hospital ! 
Praise God with me.’ L. E. BROWNE 


London Churches at the Reformation, by H. B. Waters. Pp. 661. 

London: S.P.C.K., 1939. 255. 

By printing in extenso the sixteenth-century inventories of g7 London 
churches and g chantries and colleges preserved at the Public Record 
Office Mr. H. B. Walters, F.S.A., has made a notable contribution to 
our knowledge of the chances and changes brought about during the 
troublous times of the Reformation. It need scarcely be said that in 
such competent hands the work has been excellently done, and not 
the least valuable part of the book is the Introduction in which he 
summarizes the information contained in the inventories and provides 
in the form of comprehensive notes a useful glossary of the various 
terms, common and uncommon, which are found therein relating to 
church furniture and ornaments. He has also noted the names of the 
members of the various city companies and other city dignitaries 
who are incidentally mentioned, including—as might be expected— 
a long and interesting list of goldsmiths. 

The inventories themselves overwhelm us with the extraordinary 
variety and richness of the possessions of these London churches. 
Pride of place must, of course, be given to St. Paul’s Cathedral with 
its 300 copes and other objects in proportion, and it is interesting to 
compare this inventory of 1552 with the somewhat similar inventory 
of Westminster Abbey taken at the dissolution of the monastery a few 
years previously (see Trans. London and Midd. Arch. Soc. iv, p. 363: 
Mr. Walters quotes from this, but he might well have included it in 
his useful Bibliography). It is a sad thought that so little of all this 
mass of beautiful things both at St. Paul’s and at the other churches 
has survived. The pyx (now a Communion cup) given to St. Martin, 
Ludgate, by Sir Stephen Pecocke in 1533 and now in the London 
Museum ; a few of the Edwardian cups; the volumes containing the 
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Epistles and Gospels given to St. Mary Aldermanbury by the Mayor 
in 1508 and now in the British Museum ; and the fifteenth-century 
bell from All Hallows, Staining, now preserved at Grocers’ Hall; 
these are practically all that Mr. Walters can positively identify from 
the descriptions in the inventories as still existing. Of the vast mass 
no trace remains. Fire and the melting-pot and the accidents of time 
have accounted for much, and now, since this book was published, 
many of the churches themselves, even as rebuilt by Wren and others, 
have fallen victims to the incendiary and high explosive bomb. 

To the student this book will have a permanent value, while the 
curious will find much to interest them in turning over its pages. 
How many people, we wonder, could distinguish between a ‘coucher’ 
and a ‘ledger’, the one being a large book usually leaning against 
a desk and the other one which lay flat (cf. a ledger stone)? How 
many, again, could quickly identify ‘one bok of the paffreys’ as the 
Paraphrases of Erasmus, or recognize in ‘a red wellwet [Corporas 
Case] with bowsors Knottes’ the well-known badge of the Bourchier 
family? Incidentally, surely the ‘libardes heddes’ of the hall mark 
on a silver censer at St. Paul’s is good heraldry and need not be 
corrected by the editor as ‘strictly speaking lions’ heads’. 

For all these unusual words and many others Mr. Walters gives 
sure guidance, but in one or two instances where even he seems 
puzzled we may perhaps offer suggestions. Thus ‘tartarin’ (p. 41), 
which he rather doubtfully suggests was identical with ‘tartan’, 
appears also in the Durham Account Rolls and is there thought to 
be ‘a precious textile made of the downy wool of Eastern Goats 
together with silk ... [perhaps] the forerunner of the modern 
cashmere’; while ‘gyan fustian’ (p. 510) is perhaps to be identified 
with Genoese fustian. More certainly the ‘staffe of yverie for the 
Chauntre of the Quere’ at St. Paul’s finds its counterpart in the 
Precentor’s staff at Westminster, which, crested with a singing bird, 
Laurence de Benflet is represented as holding on his official seal as 
Precentor of Westminster in 1302-3. LAWRENCE E. TANNER 


Outlines of Russian Culture, by Pau. Mitiukov, edited by MicHAEL 
Karpovitcu, translated by VALENTINE UGHET and ELEANoR Davis. 
Part I: Religion and the Church. Pp. vii+220. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 
1942. 15s. 6d. (or the set of three parts, 30s.). 

Tuis is the first instalment of a work of which Part II deals with 

Literature and Part III with Architecture, Painting, and Music. 

The work as a whole is an authorized abridged version of the Russian 

original (Ocherki po Istorii Russkoi Kultury, Paris, 1930-7, vols. i-iii), 

slightly re-oriented towards an American and English public. 
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The initial volume is rightly devoted to the Russian Church, for 
Russian culture is unintelligible without some knowledge of the 
background of Russian Orthodoxy and Dissent. In the earlier periods 
of Russian history, the cultural influence of the Church and religion 
absolutely predominated; but the new religion, introduced by 
St. Vladimir about 990, was handicapped by the primitiveness of the 
Russian mentality. Byzantine Orthodoxy in its essence surpassed 
anything which the Russian people of those days were capable of 
assimilating. What they did assimilate was its external form. During 
the period from the tenth to the sixteenth century, pagan Russia 
became gradually transformed into ‘Holy Russia’ (the actual phrase 
appears for the first time in 1579), the country of innumerable 
churches, incessant chiming of bells, long nocturnal services, strict 
fasts, and zealous genuflections. The initial points of this develop- 
ment were the ascetic fervour of the monks and the pagan outlook of 
the masses. These converged upon the rite; the clergy grew more 
and more accustomed to identify the substance of religion with its 
outward forms, while the masses came gradually to attribute to these 
the same mysterious and magical significance found in earlier days in 
the rites of the ancient folk-cult. 

With the fall of Constantinople Moscow took its place as ‘the 
Third Rome’. The Russian Church achieved its national indepen- 
dence, and effected a close union with the State. Trifling national 
religious peculiarities were regarded as attesting the purity of Russian 
faith; Greek Orthodoxy was corrupt, because the Greeks did not 
hold two fingers in making the sign of the Cross, and in ecclesiastical 
processions walked against the sun. So also at a later date Tsar Ivan 
the Terrible, having heard rumours about ‘ Luther’s heresy’, caused 
inquiries to be made ‘how the Lutherans conducted their divine 
service, how the priests entered the church to officiate, and how they 
vested themselves, .. . and did they ring the bells every single day 
or only on holidays?’ Not until 1639 did the Russian Church officially 
distinguish between Protestant and Catholic Churches: Lutheran 
teachings were included under ‘Latin heresy’. Even at the end of 
the nineteenth century W. J. Birkbeck told the Norwich Church 
Congress how he had been unable to persuade a monk of Kiev that 
the Church of England was not a Popish Church, seeing that he had 
to admit that we do not always use incense in our churches: ‘ Did 
I not tell you’, cried the monk, ‘that yours is a Popish Church? 
For you know that it was the Papists who invented low masses, with 
no music or incense, and that just about the time when they were 
inventing their new clause, “and from the Son”, for the Creed’ 
(quoted by O. J. Reichel, A Complete Manual of Canon Law, vol. ii, 
Preface, p. xi). 
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But the apocalyptic background of Russian piety, which explains 
why the Russian Christians were so passionately devoted to the 
preservation of their ‘correct’ traditional external forms of worship, 
explains also how this formalism was accompanied by an extraordinary 
fervour. The ‘ Nikonian innovations’ threw the Russian Church into 
a ferment embarrassing to the Russian State. The Archpriest Avvakum 
and his followers were prepared to suffer persecution and torture 
rather than accept the substitution of the ‘triple’ for the ‘double’ 
Alleluia, and of the ‘three-fingered’ for the ‘two-fingered’ position 
in making the sign of the Cross. The Life of the Archpriest Avvakum 
by himself (tr. Jane Harrison and Hope Mirrlees, 1924), with its 
strange blend of fierceness and humility, is a significant document, 
and throws much light upon the fanaticism and endurance, the 
excitability and the conservatism, of Russian piety. M. Miliukov 
deals at considerable length with the complicated and, to an English- 
man, confusing, history of the schisms of the Priestists and the 
Priestless, and the development of Sectarianism in Russia with its 
persistent mystical expectation of the Second Advent, which flared 
up periodically and was accompanied by high religious exultation : 
‘Evangelists’, Khlysty, Dukhobors, Molokans, and Stundists. ‘Being 
the guardian of tradition, the Russian Schism appealed exclusively 
to such social groups as the peasantry and the merchants, while 
Sectarianism, as an expression of unsatisfied religious needs, was 
common to the intellectuals and the masses.’ Fiilop-Miiller, in The 
Mind and Face of Bolshevism, and Berdyaev in The Russian Revolu- 
tion (Essays in Order, no. 6, 1933), have brought out the importance 
of Sectarianism as an element in the historic background of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Meanwhile the State was tightening its grip upon the Church. 
The union of Church and State, itself a legacy from Byzantium, led 
eventually to the complete abolition of the secular privileges of the 
Church and its incorporation into the framework of governmental 
institutions. In 1721 Tsar Peter the Great established the Most 
Holy Governing Synod. Pobedonostsev, the great reactionary Pro- 
curator of the late nineteenth century, ruled with an iron hand, 
persecuting Dissenters. M. Miliukov is not disposed to minimize the 
social, intellectual, and moral degradation of the parochial clergy. 
But there was much intellectual activity among the lay theologians 
of the past hundred years—Khomiakov, Leontiev, Soloviev, Berdyaev, 
and Florensky and Bulgakov (who both became priests). The 
half-dozen pages devoted to their work and influence would bear 
expansion. 

The final chapter deals with the Church during the Revolution, 

and is supplemented by a brief postscript by the Editor continuing 
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the narrative from 1930 to 1941. It may now be further supplemented 
by Serge Bolshakoff’s The Christian Church and the Soviet State 
(S.P.C.K., 1942) and N. S. Timasheff’s Religion in Soviet Russia 
(Sheed and Ward, 1942). Mention may also be made of an article on 
‘The Religious Situation in Russia’ by Canon P. E. T. Widdrington 
in Christendom, March 1942. M. Miliukov, whose prejudices appear 
to be more in favour of Sectarianism than of Orthodoxy, inclines to — 
think that the future lies rather with the former than with the latter: 
* Again, as during the last part of the seventeenth century, the popular 
faith will separate itself from that of the Church.’ ‘But one thing is 
certain : each of the present trends of Russian religious faith can only 
assimilate from the Revolution that for which it was prepared by its 7 
preceding history.’ 

It is a pity that the admirable short bibliography (chiefly composed 
of books in English) does not include G. V. Shann’s Euchology, for 
the essential genius of the Russian Church is to be sought elsewhere 
than in its history. On the theological side M. Miliukov supplies at 
p- 133 a valuable exposition of the different conceptions of authority 
as between the Eastern and the Western Church, and of their bearing 
on historical development. CHARLEs SMYTH 








